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OUR COAST POLICE. 





The U. S. Revenue Cutter Service in its Routine Work and 
as an Auxiliary to the Navy. 


BY JOANNA R, NICHOLLS KYLE 


HAT are the duties of the 
Revenue Cutter  Ser- 
vice?” is a question asked 
with unblushing ignorance by many 
otherwise well-informed citizens of 
the United States; for, as children 
have a vague idea that the police 
keep order in a city and have au- 
thority to arrest persons who offend 
against its laws, so does the general 
public entertain limited views re- 
specting the maritime constabulary 
of the nation. There are, in fact, 
no busier vessels in the United 
States than the little fleet belong- 
ing to the Treasury Department 
(most of them named in honor of 
Secretaries of the Treasury, whose 
authority they represent), which po- 
lice the coast, and well deserve their 
chosen motto, “Semper Paratus.”’ 

The revenue marine corps was 
organized in 1790 from the bravest 
survivors of the old continental 
army and entrusted with the guar- 
dianship of the commercial inter- 
ests of our newly-created republic. 
For eight years ten small cutters, 
not only protected the revenue from 
customs and aided in its collection, 
but acted in every capacity as the 
sole naval force of the country. In 
1794 they were highly instrumental 
in abolishing the slave trade, those 
stationed at Southern ports arrest- 
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ing a number of vessels engaged in 
this illicit traffic, and liberating the 
captive negroes. Piracy, which mo- 
iested the trade of the Gulf of 
Mexico during the early years of 
the nineteenth century was also 
effectually broken up by vigilant 
cutters. Two or three of these small 
craft would attack a vessel many 
times their own size and strength, 
board and carry her deck in a hand 
to hand conflict, or chase the 
winged ship of prey to her bayou 
of resort with the persistency and 
fearlessness of martins in pursuit of 
a hawk. 

Established upon a military basis, 
the Revenue Cutter Service has 
preserved its reputation for those 
“fighting qualities,’ which  origi- 
nally guided the selection of its offi- 
cers by Alexander Hamilton, first 
Secretary of the Treasury. In every 
war in which our country has been 
engaged for the past century, tlie 
cutters have played a distinguished 
part. While co-operating with the 
navy, in 1812, by acting as despatch 
boats and on guard duty at various 
ports, they captured the first prize 
of the war, the schooner Patriot, 
and thirteen other vessels, taking 
nine hundred British prisoners. 


Throughout the troubles with the 
Seminole Indians 


several cutters 
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were engaged constantly on _ the 
coast of Florida, rendering assist- 
ance to the Federal forces on sea 
or land, as the emergency dictated, 
and again, during the war with 
Mexico, they formed a valuable aux- 
iliary to our naval fleet. In re- 
sponse to the summons of the en- 
dangered union the “Harriet Lane” 
steamed promptly to the relief of 
Fort Sumpter, and at every point 
of danger which the ensuing four 
years of struggle developed the ubi- 
quitous cutters were present. 
Were it not that, after being at- 
tached to the navy, the names of 
cutters became so confused with 
those of naval vessels and other 
craft composing the auxiliary fleet 
that their corporate existence fails 
to be distinguished, it would hardly 
seem necessary to call attention to 
the brilliant achievements of the 
Service during the recent conflict 
with Spain. The whole country 
thrilled with admiration when it be- 
came known how the little “Hud- 
son”—Lieutenant Frank H. New- 
comb commanding—valiantly went 
to the assistance of the disabled tor- 








pedo boat “Winslow” in Cardenas 
Harbor, and won for herself a place 
in history. 

“War,” as Admiral Schley recent- 
ly said, “shortens life, but it also 
broadens it.” On this occasion it 
drew forth a deed which rivaied 
in its self-sacrifice the sinking of the 
“Merrimac,” and proved of what 
mettle the officers of the Revenue 
Cutter Service were composed. In 
broad daylight, without a chance 
that the enshrouding darkness 
might cause her to be mistaken for 
anything but an enemy, Lieutenant 
Newcomb steered his insignificant- 
looking little boat to the rescue in 
the very teeth of the Spanish guns 
and towed the unfortunate Wins- 
low out of range of their pitiless 
fire. But for his fearless persistence 
in throwing a line on board the en- 
tire crew of the Winslow must have 
shared the fate of Ensign Bagley 
and the tive seamen who were killed. 
The “Hudson” is “nothing more 
than a big launch,” as a naval offi- 
cer said at the time, in commenting 
upon her gallant action. She meas- 
ures ninety-seven feet in length by 

















twenty-seven feet beam, her defen- 
sive armor was about a quarter of 
an inch thick, and she carried only 
two six-pounders beside a machine 
gun, but Lieutenant Newcomb kept 
these firing so rapidly that, in the 
space of thirty-five minutes they 
had discharged one hundred and 
twenty rounds. 

On the same day, May 12th, dur- 
ing the desperate battle against 
fearful odds to cut the cable out of 
Cienfuegos, the cutter Windom— 
under the command of Captain S. 
E. Maguire—charged the enemy’s 
batteries, advancing to within a 
thousand yards before opening fire. 
One shot from her guns demolished 
the lighthouse which the Spaniards 
had converted into a fort and were 
utilizing. Under cover of the bom- 
bardment conducted by the Marble- 
head and Nashville, little boats were 
launched and the cable cut by their 
occupants, many of whom paid dear- 
ly for their courage. Masked batter- 
ries riddled the devoted little craft, 
but Captain Maguire lowered his 
boats and rescued the wounded men 
while continuing to pour a torrent 
of avenging shot and shell into the 
town. In the thick of this engage- 
ment the senior naval officer present 
expressed his appreciation of the 
cutter’s fine work by signaling, 
“Well done, Windom!” 
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It will also never be forgotten 
that it was the cutter McCulloch, 
the swiftest vessel in Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet which brought the 
news to Hongkong of the great 
Manila victory. She was a new cut- 
ter, just completed, and was on her 
way from the Philadelphia ship- 
yards to the Pacific Coast to enter 
upon her first service when she was 
stopped at Hongkong and attached 
to the Asiatic squadron. She was 
the first to be fired on at the battle 
of Manila, nor did her conduct lack 
official commendation from Ad- 
miral Dewey himself. 

The Revenue Cutter service is os- 
tensibly a civil institution; yet, true 
to its attitude as the nation’s police 
to preserve peace and order, it holds 
itself in perpetual readiness for bel- 
ligerant operations. Its vessels are 
armed cruisers manned by enlisted 
men under the command of commis- 
sioned officers, who are directed to 
compel obedience on the part of 
merchant vessels, by force if nec- 
essary, to the inspection prescribed 
by our maritime statutes, also to 
see that they observe the laws of 
navigation and anchorage in our 
crowded harbors. Incidentally, a 
cutter will suppress a mutiny on 
board some merchantman. The en- 
forcement of neutrality is another 
duty devolving upon the service. In 
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fact, the disturbed condition of af- 
fairs in Cuba for three years prior 
to our war with Spain made a con- 
stant drain upon its resources and 
badly crippled it for the performance 
of its routine work. Owing to the 
frequent attempts on the part of 
United States citizens to send illegal 
expeditions to help the insurgents 
it was found necessary to station 
four cutters as sentinels around the 
peninsula of Florida, while two 
others guarded the seaports between 
Pensacola and Wilmington, N. C. 

The Revenue Cutter Service also 
has errands of mercy to perform, 
such as helping to extinguish fires. 
The Chicago conflagration of 1871 
and the destructive fires on the cot- 
ton wharfs of Mobile in 1896 are 
entered upon the official chronicles 
as occasions calling forth the best 
efforts of the cutters, which hap- 
pened to be stationed in those vicini- 
ties. The Bureau of Life Saving 
receives material assistance in its 
noble work by the enactment which 
requires revenue cutters to cruise 
along the coast in winter to watch 
and warn off vessels of commerce 
from approaching too near to the 
treacherous breakers, a task involv- 
ing great personal peril to those em- 
ployed; and in seasons of violent 
outbreaks of yellow fever the Ma- 
rine Hospital Service also relies up- 
on these overworked little vessels 
to aid in maintaining strict quaran- 
tine regulations. When the estab- 
lishment of a military cordon around 
the infected region is found neces- 
sary to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease the indefatigable cutters guard 
the water exits from the town or 
district under suspicion. 

Truly, the Revenue Cutter Ser- 
vice, with its multifarious duties in 
the cause of justice and humanity, 
falls under the apostolic definition 
of a true self-sacrificing worker— 
“in journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in per- 
ils by one’s own countrymen, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in 
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the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness.” Throughout every section 
of our country the cutters are re- 
garded as federal representatives, 
and both numerous and diverse are 
the claims made upon its good 
offices, but it is upon the Pacific 
Coast that the most strenuous ex- 
ertions of the Service are elicited. 
Ever since 1895 the entire patrol of 
Bering Sea, to enforce the provis- 
ions of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, to 
suppress smuggling and the sale of 
liquor to the Esquimo by unscrupu- 
lous speculators, and to protect the 
valuable seal rookeries on the Pribi- 
lof Islands—a patrol formerly 
shared by the Navy—has devolved 
entirely upon five cutters, the most 
important of which is the Bear, a 
vessel that has won her spurs in 
Arctic navigation during Admiral 
Schley’s gallant expedition to res- 
cue Greely, in 1884. Advantage is 
taken of the annual cruise of this 
Bering Sea fleet to send supplies of 
fuel and provisions to the various 
mission schools, and during the past 
five or six years the Bear has been 
employed in transporting reindeer 
from the neighboring shores of Si- 
beria to the live stock farm estab- 
lished at Port Clarence, Alaska. It 
is the intention of our Government 
after introducing these domestic 
deer into the peninsula to give them 
to the natives who are being trained 
to take care of them—a_ noble 
charity which promises to accom- 
plish a great end, not only by sup- 
plying food to the starving Eskimo, 
but by converting them into a race 
of herdsmen and agriculturists to 
promote their civilization. Late in 
the season the Bear carries relief to 
our whaling fleet, and follows in the 
wake of the retreating ice pack as 
far as Point Barrow. The suffer- 
ings of the whalers who are so un- 
fortunate as to become imprisoned 
by the closing in of ice behind their 
path are too horrible to contemplate. 
Great frozen masses rise around 














them like the chilling walls of a 
tomb, leaving no chance of escape 
until the wind veers to the north- 
east with sufficient force to blow 
the ice off shore. 

Frequently, after these poor men 
have been rescued by the arrival 
of the friendly cutter they commit 
suicide or show symptoms of insan- 
ity—a fearful witness to the mental 
strain they endured so long before 
succor reached them. 

But what terms of praise are 
strong enough to commend the he- 
roes who, at personal risk, go to 
deliver their fellow men from such 
a frightful predicament and take the 
chances of perishing with them? 
The difficulties of Arctic naviga- 
tion even under the most favorable 
conditions cannot be exaggerated. 
The currents are capricious, being 
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governed by the wind and ice. 
Without unremitting watchfulness 
and skill the vessel venturing into 
these frozen regions will be caught 
in the fatal “nip” between two ice- 
floes and ground to pieces. Her 
solitary passage is often over un- 
charted bays, through such dense 
fogs that sometimes the startled cry 
of the birds which swarm around the 
rocky islands is the first intimation 
which the ship’s crew receive of 
their perilous proximity to the shore. 
The shoalings, too, in certain sec- 
tions, are exceedingly abrupt, and 
when to these hardships is added 
the darkness of an Arctic winter, the 
bravest heart might well shrink 
back appalled. Yet, under circum- 
stances of this nature, only five years 
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ago the courage, fortitude and self- 
sacrifice displayed by officers and 
men of the Revenue Cutter Service 
through months of active struggle 
and passive endurance in carrying 
aid to a large number of our dis- 
tressed whalers to Point Barrow 
and restoring them to civilization, 
turned the eyes of the whole nation 
upon the deed and drew from the 
President of the United States a 
special message to Congress. 
When the Bering Sea patrol fleet 
disbanded as usual after its sum- 
mer work at Unalaska, in Septem- 
ber, 1897, it was to learn that the 
whaling fleet had not returned, but 
was probably shut in by ice at the 
northernmost point of Alaska, and 
that the 265 men composing its 
crews would be in danger of dying 
from hunger unless aid could reach 
them early in the spring. Great con- 
cern was felt, at headquarters in 
Washington, over the perilous sit- 
uation of our venturesome whale- 
men. At first the President contem- 
plated sending a naval ship to 
their relief. Then the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service was asked if it had a ves- 
sel available for the purpose, and 
all its esprit de corps was stirred. 
Captain Shoemaker, Chief of the 
Service, answered that the Bear 
could be utilized as soon as she re- 
turned to the States. Next came the 
inquiry, “How soon could she be 
made ready?” “In about ten days,” 
was the prompt response; so that 
it was settled that this already fa- 
mous cutter should assume the hon- 
crable responsibility of effecting the 


rescue. She had saved General 
Greely’s life—her good fortune 
might not forsake her now! She ar- 


rived at Seattle, Washington, on 
November 6th, and so rapidly were 
the preparations for her winter trip 
pushed forward that by the 29th 
of that month she was fully equip- 
ped and provisioned for one year, 
carrying in addition 12,000 rations 
as relief stores, and sailed once more 
for the North, under the command 
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of Captain Francis Tuttle, all of 
her officers and a crew of fifty men 
having volunteered for the hazard- 
ous enterprise. It was easily recog- 
nized that it would not be practical 
for the ship to ram an entrance into 
the polar sea before the descent of 
the ice pack in the following July or 
August, hence the plan was con- 
ceived of putting an expedition 
ashore to transport provisions by 
dog teams overland, if possible, to 
the starving whalemen, stopping en 
route at the Government reindeer 
stations to take a herd of these ani- 
mals with them, as the best method 
of carrying a fresh meat supply was 
to drive it on the hoof. The pros- 
pect was indeed a grim one on De- 
cember 16, 1897, when the overland 
expedition embarked at Cape Van- 
couver, Alaska—its most available 
point of departure—the ship having 
been driven back by winds and ice 
to the south of Nunivak Island. Be- 
fore them stretched a desolate waste 
of country whose frozen whiteness 
had never before been traveled over 
even by dog-sleds, bare and cheer- 
less, almost destitute of inhabitants 
and gleaming cold under the stars 
of a perpetual night. The party was 
led by Lieutenant D. H. Jarvis, a 
young officer, whose dauntless 
courage and unfaltering devotion to 
duty, united to a long experience in 
Arctic work, promised well for the 
success of the project even without 
the able support and moral encour- 
agement given by Second Lieu- 
tenant Ellsworth, P. Bertholf and 
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Dr. Samuel J. Call, who shared the 
hardships of that toilsome journey 
of 1500 miles. 

But short rest was taken at the 
appointed reindeer stations, yet 
these places served as oases in the 
desert of ice and snow, and the “God 
speed” given by the officials in 
charge was even more refreshing. 
At the Cape Prince of Wales stock 
farm a generous re-inforcement was 
extended. Mr. W. T. Lopp, agent 
of the American Missionary Society, 
consented to accompany the party 
all the rest of the way to Point Bar- 
row, and to take with him a trusty 
native guide, named Artisalook. Mr. 
Lopp had been in charge of the 
stock farm for several years, and, 
being thoroughly experienced in the 
management of reindeer, his com- 
pany was invaluable when 450 of 
these domesticated creatures were 
to be conducted in safety through a 
totally uncivilized region; but the 
personal sacrifice involved by his 
leaving home will best be appreci- 
ated when it is realized that his 
family remained utterly unprotected 
among a half-barbarous people. To 
the credit of the Esquimo, however, 
be it commemorated that his ab- 
sence was not taken advantage of by 
any acts of violence or misconduct. 

As much as three months and 
twelve days were consumed by the 
slow mode of travel. Esquimo dogs 
are sturdy, long-suffering little 
creatures, however, whose exertions 
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are partly prompted by a constant | 


anticipation of the meagre allow- 
ance of food doled out to them by 
their frugal masters. A team of 
seven dogs has been known to make 
a continuous pull of twenty-one 
hours, dragging a burden weighing 
three hundred pounds, and if the 
moon happened to rise upon their 
exhausting labors, the whole pack 
instantly picked up their ears and 
as if refreshed, made a new start. 
One can imagine how picturesque 
was that solitary tent where the 
travelers clustered, the glow of their 
own resolute hearts helping as much 
to keep them warm as the muffling 
furs—outside the herd of deer rang- 
ing about in search of tundra moss, 
(their natural food) but never wan- 
dering very far from the camp. 
Those must have been weary days 
of lonesome monotony, unvaried 
save by the ever-increasing bitter 
cold. At length Point Barrow was 
reached, and none too soon. The 
wretched prisoners of nature were 
on the verge of great  privation. 
Assistance had been lent them by 
the native inhabitants of that vicin- 
ity, but when it is remembered that 
poverty is the universal condition 
of the Esquimo, the paucity of such 
assistance will be readily compre- 
hended. Bad sanitary conditions 
also existed from a lack of proper 
discipline; many of the whalemen 
were sick, and Dr. Call soon found 
himself actively employed. Lieu- 
tenant Jarvis at once assumed com- 
mand in the name of the United 
States, and under the wise organi- 
zation resulting a marked hygienic 
improvement commenced. But the 
members of the gallant relief expe- 
dition were fully conscious that the 
deliverance they brought was only 
temporary, that they had come to 
share the confinement of that icy 
fortress, and that only by the most 
discreet management could they es- 
cape a similar approach to the brink 
of destitution. Starvation’s ghastly 
visage might look down upon them 
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all should the Bear, which was 
spending the winter at Unalaska, 
fail to reach her destined goal when 
the warm weather opened naviga- 
tion. As it was, during the four 
long months of isolation waiting for 
her coming the food supplies were 
nearly exhausted. July 28, 18098, 
while the rejoicing shouts over the 
victory at Santiago de Cuba yet 
echoed through the nation, a blood- 
less triumph of American seaman- 
ship was cheered by homesick exiles 
in our far-off territory as the glori- 
ous Stars and Stripes waved in 
sight once more, and the Bear 
steamed proudly into Kotzebue 
Sound. The fresh provisions dis- 
tributed by Captain Tuttle with a 
bountiful hand were eagerly wel- 
comed and joyful preparations were 
inaugurated for the journey home. 

The conduct of the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service upon this notable occa- 
sion is but an example of its habit- 
ual heroism. The officers who per- 
formed the deed for which their 
countrymen laud and admire them 
to-day are but types of the sterling 
manhood of which the gallant little 
corps is composed, .yet they are 
among the poorest paid servants of 
our Government. A captain (the 
highest rank obtainable under pres- 
ent regulations) receives a salary 
of $2,500 per annum. The Service 
has no retired list, and its members 
are entitled to a pension only when 
they become disabled while co-op- 
erating with the navy. It seems ap- 
propriate to close this brief sketch 
by quoting the words of President 
McKinley in his message rec- 
ommending that a vote of thanks 
and gold medals of honor be be- 
stowed upon those who had effected 
the rescue: “I commend this heroic 
deed to the grateful consideration of 
Congress and the American people. 
The year just closed (1898) has been 
fruitful of noble achievements in 


the field of war, and while I have 
commended to your consideration 
the names of heroes who have shed 
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lustre upon the American name, in 
valorous contests and battles by 
land and sea, it is no less my pleas- 
ure to invite your attention to a vic- 
tory of peace, the results of which 
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cannot well be magnified. The 
dauntless courage of the men en- 
gaged stamps them as true heroes 
whose services cannot pass unrec- 
ognized.” 
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The Inter-urban Trolley as a Factor in Modern Life 
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HE memory of man need not 
run far into the past to recall 
the rattling, rumbling, swing- 

ing horse car, with apparently more 
lateral than forward motion, that 
made its uncertain way out to the 
terminals on the hither side of the 
end of the city. It is but a step 
back to the dusty county road that 
led to the suburbs, and but a short 
interval to the day when lads trap- 
ped wild birds in the Western Ad- 
dition. We have passed through 
the epoch of development of ur- 
ban transportation and have _ wit- 
nessed its marvelous effect upon ad- 
jacent, yet at that time, outlying 
property. Without the invention of 
the cable road the hilly sections of 
San Francisco were doomed to 
slow and doubtful growth, for 
neither steam nor electric traction 
could have overcome the hills or 
brought this section of magnificent 


views within reasonable reach. 

We are now about crossing the 
threshold of another epoch in rail- 
way and municipal development. 
The inter-urban trolley line is here 
—the line that avoids the highways, 
where it may, and takes to a private 
right of way—the line equipped with 
ties and rails as heavy and as ex- 
pensive as those of a steam road— 
the line with a roadway having fills 
and cuts that avoid the country 
grade—the line that is operated by 
means of large and comfortable 
high-speed coaches, equipped with 
whistles and air brakes—the line 
that passes through adjoining vil- 
lages and picks up the suburban 
dweller in front of his rose-embow- 
ered country homg twenty miles 
away, and delivers him in the center 
of the metropolis, in front of his 
place of business. 

Such 1s the latest development of 
the trolley that has just made its 
appearance here. In the East, sub- 
urban lines of this character radiate 
from every large city running to 
every point of the compass, and for 
strictly suburban travel have, be- 
cause of cheapness, frequency of 
cars and convenience, supplanted 
the steam road. 

The question is asked: What will 
result from the inter-urban trolley 
down the peninsula of San Fran- 
cisco? For in that direction alone is 
such development possible. The 
San Francisco business man or 
working man whose fancy or whose 
family have taken him into the sub- 
urbs, has heretofore crossed the bay 
to its eastern shore, where boats and 
trains were reasonably frequent. As 
a result a large part of what is truly 
San Francisco’s population lives 
across the bay. Down the San 
Francisco peninsula, the natural out- 
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let for San Francisco’s overflow, 
land-holdings have been confined to 
a very few and a very rich few. The 
man of ordinary means could not 
purchase, or make his home there, 
except within circumscribed limits, 
not because the real estate was held 
at extravagant prices, but because it 
was not for sale at any price. The 
climatic conditions down the _ pe- 
ninsula beyond San Bruno, where 
the Coast Range commences to rise 
to almost the dignity of mountains, 
is wholly different in climate from 
either San Francisco or the terri- 
tory lying across the bay, which has 
a western exposure and is subject 
to the fog-laden breezes from the 
ocean. Down the peninsula there 
is a strip of level land running from 
the bay to the foothills, and then 
a strip of rolling land rising to the 
mountains, varying in width from 
two to seven miles, that is unparal- 
leled by any strip of country adja- 
cent to this city, and the equal of 
any in the State. The Coast Range 
offers a wall against the incoming of 
the ocean breezes and while around 
and about San Francisco and across 
the bay a dull gray fog casts a 
gloom over a midsummer day, and 
furs are common on the streets, 
the sun is shining in San Mateo and 
light apparel is the rule. This fa- 
vored stretch of land has long been 
exclusively the home of San Fran- 
cisco’s richest families, and _ its 
growth has been extremely slow be- 
cause the large land owners wanted 
no neighbors. Within the past ten 
years, however, as the original hold- 
ers have passed away, a number of 
large estates have been subdivided 
and offered for sale in lots of vary- 
ing size, opening to the world the 
climatic advantages hitherto held in 
monopoly. It is into this section 


that San Francisco’s sole inter-urban 
road has laid its tracks. 

The first effect of this newly-con- 
structed line would seem to be to 
build up this territory at the ex- 
pense of other less favored subur- 
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ban towns. This beyond doubt will 
be the result. Living in the sub- 
urbs is very largely a matter of 
habit. The man of the suburbs is 
of a kind apart, or, put in another 
way, there is a _ percentage of 
business men and working men who 
for various reasons will always go 
to the suburbs for their home. It 
may be for the sake of the children, 
it may be for health’s sake, for love 
of flowers and country life, for quiet 
repose, it may be any one of a dozen 
reasons, but the man who prefers 
the suburb to the city—and who 
shall say he is not the wise man— 
forms a large percentage of the city’s 
merchants, clerks and working men. 
The first effect of this inter-urban 
trolley will be to divert such men— 
whose ties elsewhere are not so 
firmly knit—down to the more prom- 
ising and more desirable land just 
newly opened up. How far dis- 
tant this development may be is 
merely a question of how long it will 
take to acquaint a given number 
of people with the superiority of the 
country in question—for that it has 
superiority must be conceded. 

The first effect the trolley will 
have upon the village _ itself—its 
merchants and tradesmen—will pos- 
sibly be discouraging. The novelty 
of the ride is likely to induce the 
village shoppers to seek the city for 
their purchases, but experience has 
shown that this condition does not 
continue long, although the village 
can never compete with the metrop- 
olis in some directions, but as to 
groceries and household supplies of 
all sorts, the suburban market must 
always control. So soon as the tide 
of settlement starts that way, the 
local merchant will be more 
than compensated for any temporary 
loss brought on by what is known 
in country trade circles as the “bas- 
ket brigade.” 

The inter-urban trolley has in 
other localities brought about cer- 
tain definite changes and _ these 
changes have largely benefitted out- 
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lying districts. The experience of 
one locality has been about identical 
with the experience of another, and 
we of the West will go contrary to 
the experience and general rule that 
prevails elsewhere if the inter-urban 
trolley down the peninsula does not 
build up San Mateo County beyond 
the dream of its most sanguine in- 
habitant. Elsewhere a retail sec- 
tion is maintained in prominent 
towns along the lines of inter-urban 
trolleys, and the same _ condition 
will prevail here. 

To consider the inter-urban road 
as a moral agent is not new. The 
reason of it all is very clear. The 
rearing of children on city streets 
is not calculated to produce a cred- 
itable type of manhood or of woman- 
hood. Cheap and frequent trolley 
transportation service to the ad- 
jacent country gives to the man of 
moderate means that which has 
hitherto been the exclusive property 
of the rich—namely—an opportunity 
to quit the congested and more or 
less vicious sections o1 the city and 
rear his family in surroundings pure 
and sweet, both morally and cli- 
matically. Temptations of a great 
city are no longer just outside the 
doorway of the home,—a better life 
—one of higher morality—is pos- 
sible. Better children, removed 
from the evil influence of the crowd- 
ed metropolis, are the result. Better 
husbands—better wives, better 
home life, follow naturally. As a 
great moral factor the inter-urban 
line ought to, in some measure, help 
out the solution of this problem. All 
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men of moderate means will not 
move to the country, but the 


thoughtful man with a family to rear, 
he who keenly feels the grave re- 
sponsibilities that rest upon him 
in this particular, will be likely to 
remove that family from the zone of 
temptation, provided he has_ the 
ability so to do. Eventually, if one 
may prophecy, it seems inevitable 
that at least the northern portion, 
and perhaps the whole of San Mateo 
County, will become a part of 
greater San Francisco. It is the 
modern tendency for the great me- 
tropolis to absorb the territory ad- 
joining, and take in the thousands 
who really and of right belong to it, 
and do business within its borders. 
From a selfish point of view San 
Francisco itself must be interested 
in developing the peninsula as 
against any other suburban sec- 
tion, for that development, what- 
ever it may be, will some day belong 
to her. 

A recent visitor from the East— 
an observing man—indeed a man 
whose very business is that of Ob- 
servation, remarked: “Your city, it 
seems to me, does not cover any 
more territory than Minneapolis, 
that has a population of only 250,- 
000. Why is it your population is 
so congested?” The answer is: 


“San Francisco is a city of board- 
ing houses,” and our visitor spoke 
the truth when he later declared: 
“You would have a healthier, hap- 
pier and a more contented people 
if you had more homes, more gar- 
dens, more elbow room.” 

















A Havasupai Woman Making Corn Meal 
Cakes. 
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Limestone Cave, Near Bridal Veil Falls. 
Photo by F. H. Maude. 


CANYON, THE HAVASUPAIS 





BY ARTHUR 


N July of last year, as already 
narrated in the Overland Month- 
ly of June, 1903, I visited the 

Grand Canyon of Arizona, my com- 
panions being Mr. L. Diamant (a 
member of the Sierra Club) and Mr. 
Julius Kahn of San Francisco. 

On our way by rail from Williams 
to Bright Angel we fell in with Mr. 
W. Bass, who has been described 
by Mr. George Wharton James as 
“the only real guide into the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona.” Mr. Bass 
came from Indiana in search of 
health, and settled down on a ranch 
near Williams. 

Some accounts which he read of 
the Havasupai Indians made him 
eager to visit the people of the Blue 
Waters. For such is the meaning 
of the full name MHaha-vasu-pais, 
“haha” being waters, “vasu” blue, 
and “pais” people. His first at- 
tempt in company with a man 
named McKinney nearly cost him 
his life, but on a second attempt he 
met the sub-chief of the tribe and 
became very friendly with him and 
the rest of the people. Mr. Bass 


felt so much interest in the Hava- 
supais that he urged the Indian De- 
partment to send a teacher to Hav- 
asu Canyon to establish a school 
and a farmer to instruct the people 
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in agriculture. In 1891 a Special 
Commissioner was sent to try to 
persuade the chiefs and heads of 
families of the Havasupais to send 
their children to the Indian school 
at Fort Mohave. This they refused 
to do, and ultimately, through Mr. 
Bass’s efforts, they secured a school 
house, a teacher and a farmer in 
their own beautiful canyon. 

Before we parted from Mr. Bass 
we had arranged, on our return from 
Grand View, to go to Bass’s Camp, 
at the head of the Mystic Springs 
trail down to the Colorado river. 

On July 23d we enjoyed a delight- 
ful drive from the Grand View Hotel 
through the forest to Bright Angel, 
where we took the train, leaving it 
at Bass’s Point. In a buckboard 
buggy we drove some twenty-five 
miles through sage-brush and jum- 
per trees to Bass’s camp, which then 
consisted of a wooden cottage and 
several tents. In the afternoon we 
drove out to Havasupai Point, 
which commands one of the most 
superb vistas of the Grand Can- 
yon. Dutton’s Point on the north- 
ern ruin stands clearly out, and 
many of the principal points on the 
southern ruin, such as Rowe’s, Bis- 
sell’s, Moran’s, etc., rise boldly to 
view. As the sun dropped in the 






































A Havasupai Indian. 
Photo by W. H. Simpson. 


west, the lowest portions of the 
mighty gorge became dark, while 
the tops and easterly faces of the 
great mountain-peaks in the can- 
yon gleamed with golden and rosy 
splendor. Gradually the brighter 
colors faded to violet and indigo, 
until the rising morn lent a new and 
strange beauty to the scene. 

Next day we were up at five 
o’clock in the morning, making pre- 
parations for our journey to Cata- 
ract Canyon. Horses and burros 
had to be caught, the shoes of the 
saddle and pack animals looked to, 
provisions sorted out, and many 
other things done. 
sisted of seven persons—Mr. Geo. 
Wharton James, the well-known 
traveler, lecturer and writer; his 
brother, Mr. Duncan James; two 
young ladies, Mr. L. Diamant, Mr. 
Julius Kahn, and myself. Mr. Bass 
drove us out along a_ road that 
wound through a grove of cedar, 
juniper and pinon to a spot where 
some spreading trees on a little 
knoll suggested luncheon and rest. 
Here our pack animals were loaded 
and each of us was provided with 
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Our party con- - 
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Mine was a chest- 
nut Arizona-bred horse, whose pa- 


a saddle-animal. 


tience, sure-footedness and good 
temper made our four days’ associa- 
tion very pleasant. A few miles 
from the place where we had rested 
we came to the head of the Topoco- 
bya Trail, and from a height of a 
thousand feet or thereabouts looked 
down into Cataract Canyon. 

Down this steep, rough and dan- 
gerous trail we began cautiously to 
wind our way. The cliff is almost 
perpendicular, and its face is strewn 
with bowlders and_ stones. Dis- 
mounting, we proceed ahead of our 
horses, zigzagging down, here and 
there over steps cut out of the rock. 
A little before reaching the bottom 
we make a turn to the left and find 
a level semi-circular spot large 
enough for all of us, horses and bur- 
ros included, to stand upon. In a 
corner at the base of a great rocky 
precipice is the Topocobya Spring. 
But, alas, though there is a pool 
there is no drinkable water. Shortly 
before our arrival several Indian 








Blind and Aged Havasupai Woman. 
Photo by W. H. Simpson. 
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Mooney Falls, Cataract Canyon. 
Photo by F. H. Maude. 


ponies had been at the spring and 
had trampled it so that many hours’ 
of quiet and subsidence would be 
necessary before the pool would be 
fit for use again. The name Topo- 
cobya is applied by the Indians to 
this spot because its conformation 
resembles the curve between the 
thumb and the forefinger. 

In a little while we find ourselves 
at the foot of the great declivity 
and in the dry, stony bed of a 
stream. The trail, however, often 
takes us along smooth rocks above 
the bed of the canyon, and as these 
slope downward it is safer to dis- 
mount and lead one’s horse. We 
are in Topocobya Canyon, whose 
great walls of limestone and sand- 
stone tower threateningly above us. 
After proceeding for a mile or so 
we turn off to the left into Rattle- 
snake Canyon, where the trail leads 
us along ledges of smooth rock that 
need some care to traverse safely. 
We descend from the terrace by a 
rude stairway of the living rock, 
and enter the main Cataract Can- 
yon. By this time darkness has over- 
taken us, but the serious difficulties 
of the journey are over. We can 
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ride the rest of the way to the vil- 
lage of the Havasupais, and though 
the trail is merely the rock-strewn 
bed of a mountain torrent, our ani- 
mals pick their way safely. After 
awhile we come into a grove of cot- 
tonwood trees and hear the welcome 
sound of running water. Here are 
the springs of Havasu Creek, which 
has hitherto flowed underground, 
but from this point to its junction 
fifteen or twenty miles lower down 
with the Colorado River flows above 
ground, as an honest river should. 

We soon hear dogs barking and 
dimly perceive a fence of barbed 
wire surrounding a building of some 
kind. This is the  school-house, 
which we discover next day to be 
a substantial stone structure. As 
we grop along, Mr. James calls out 
“Chick-a-pan-agi, Chick-a-pan-a- 
gi,” this being the name of a friend- 
ly Indian in whose allotment he 
wished to camp. But no reply 
comes. We do, however, fall in 
with an Indian acquaintance of Mr. 
G. W. James, and make arrange- 








Nearing Head of Topocodya Trail. 
Photo by W. H. Simpson. 
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A Maiden of the Havasupai. 














Havasupai Summer Home. 


ments to camp on his ground. We 
splash through a little stream and 
down a narrow path between two 
fences, and find ourselves in a small 
enclosure. Here our horses and 
pack animals are relieved of their 
burdens, fed and watered. We our- 
selves have eaten nothing for eleven 
hours, and have drunk nothing but 
a little hot water from our can- 
teens. After a hasty meal we sleep 
on the ground in the open air. 


Havasupai Indian School Boys on a Frolic. 
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Next morning we perceive that 
we are on the level floor of Havasu 
or Cataract Canyon, the ancestral 
home of the Havasupais. We are in 
the heart of a magnificent gorge, 
which corresponds much more near- 
ly to the common notion of a can- 
yon than does the Grand Canyon. 
Cataract Canyon is nowhere more 
than a quarter of a mile wide, and 
in several places it is much nar- 
rower. On either side are perpen- 
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dicular cliffs of dark red sandstone 
from 1000 to 2000 feet high. Here 
and there on ledges are cliff-dwell- 
ings or stone-houses of the Indians. 
A few feet from us rush the swift 
waters of the Havasu, in which it 
was a delight to paddle and splash, 
for at this point they are not deep 
enough for swimming. Having 
breakfasted, we felt disposed to en- 
joy a rest after our long journey of 
the previous day. 

But the Indian agent, Mr. Shel- 
ton, who had heard of our arrival 
on the evening Sefore, sent down a 


Cataract Canyon, the Havasupais. 
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Canyon we accept the company of 


Vasna, the policeman. So we es- 
tablished our camp in the little 
grove of cottonwoods’ through 


which we had passed the night be- 
fore under the shadow of a great 
rock upon which were painted the 
names of General McCook and 
other officers of the United States 
army who had visited Cataract Can- 
yon many years ago. 

The village of the Havasupais 
begins at the schoolhouse and occu- 
pies the whole floor of the Canyon 
for three miles nearly to Bridal Veil 








In Havasu Canyon. 


Havasupai policeman, named Vas- 
na, to ask us to call upon him. We 
found him considerakly annoyed at 
our visit and at our having camped 
right in the village. When we had 
explained that we _ were tourists 
and had no ulterior purpose in visit- 
ing the Canyon, he asked that we 
move our camp just outside the vil- 
lage above the school house; and al- 
so that in our wanderings down the 





Falls. 
idly, but here and there a dam forms 
a pool where delightful swimming 


The stream flows very rap- 


may be enjoyed. The banks of the 
stream are thickly green with cot- 
tonwoods, mesquite bushes, willows 
and other green trees. Corn, 
peaches and many fruits and vege- 
tables grow abundantly. The pre- 
vailing hue of the mighty walls that 
hem in the Canyon is dark red, 
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though here and there strata of 
lighter color are seen. Few more 
lovely spots can be found anywhere. 

A good part of our afternoon was 
spent in making arrangements for 
a “to-hol-woh,” or Indian sweat 
bath. A_ beehive-shaped wicker 
frame is erected over a_ circular 
space large enough to seat four or 
five people closely, leaving a little 
room for the stones which - have 
been heated to a red heat in a fire 
near the frame. Willow-leaves are 
strewn on the floor of the little hut, 
which is covered with heavy Nava- 
jo blankets. The men, entirely 
nude, crouch on the leaves, a cor- 
ner of the blankets is raised, and 
several of the red-hot stones put 
in. The blankets are then drawn 
closely over the frame. As may be 
imagined, the heat soon becomes in- 
tense, and perspiration breaks out 
at every pore. An Indian who was 
with us in the _ to-hol-woh huts 
chanted a weird song, of which I 
understood that there were to be 
four stanzas. It seemed as though 
it would be impossible, after endur- 
ing the first stanza, to live through 
three more of them, but we did. The 
most trying ordeal comes last. A 
bowl is pushed under the blankets 
and water is thrown upon the red- 
hot stones. At once a furiously hot 
steam arises, which makes the nose 
and eyes tingle. After that we de- 
manded release, and running down 
to the creek, plunged head-long into 
its cooling waters. That evening 
we had as guest at our supper Man- 
a-ka-cha, the Kohot or Chief of the 
Havasupais. He was dressed in or- 
dinary American clothes, and 
seemed familiar with the various 
foods that constituted the meal. We 
had soup, canned meat and fruit, 
tea and corn on the cob baked for 
us by an Indian woman at our open 
fire. 

On the Saturday morning, in 
company with Vasna, our Indian 
policeman, we set out to explore the 
canyon as far as it was possible to 


go. On the way down we passed 
two noble pillars of red sandstone, 
which are named Wig-li-i-wa and 
reverenced as gods. About three 
miles below the schoolhouse, Hav- 
asu Creek gushes over the rock, and 
forms the Havasupai Falls. A lit- 
tle further down are the Navaho 
Falls, after passing which we. came 
out upon a rugged stony place, 
where the sun beats fiercely down 
upon us as we wind our way up and 
down the trail. When the rocks be- 
come too shelving and dangerous 
for further riding, we dismount and 
tie our horses to the scanty bushes, 
or, from lack of these, to blocks of 
stone. There we leave them out in 
the pitiless sun to wait patiently for 
our return. Down the rocks from 
shelf to shelf we make our way, 
coming soon to a densely shaded 
pathway, over which springs trick- 
led. The banks at our side were 
thickly covered with ferns. We 
emerge into a sort of open meadow, 
and find ourselves at the foot of Bri- 
dal Veil Falls. The stream here 
extends across the canyon, and is 
interrupted in many places by 
clumps of cottonwood trees, bushes 
and rocks. Parted into many rills 
by these obstacles, it dashes over 
the edge of the cliff, which is pos- 
sibly two hundred feet high, in the 
delicate veil-like form which sug- 
gested its name. Behind it from 
the massive, overwhelming cliffs of 
red sandstone, nearly two thousand 
feet in height, and above all is the 
rich blue sky of Arizona. 

After luncheon we crossed the 
creek and clambered up into the 
wonderful limestone caves formed 
by the deposit of the silicates with 
which the blue waters of the creek 
are heavily charged. By putting 
our feet and hands into footholds 
in the face of the cliff, and here and 
there crawling through little cham- 
bers, we got up to the top of the 
Falls. The walls of the chambers 
have been covered with fantastic 
ornamentation by the constant drip- 
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In Topocobya Canyon. 


ping of the lime-laden water, which 
once flowed here but has changed 
its course as centuries have rolled 
on. Climbing down the face of the 
cliff was more ticklish work than 
climbing up, but all accomplished 
the descent safely. 

Lower down, the canyon nar- 
rows greatly, and the high frown- 
ing walls nearly close it in alto- 
gether. The creek confines itself 
to a narrow bed and rushes rapidly 
on its course, After a while we 
hear the sound of falling waters, and 
know that we are nearing Mooney 
Falls, so named from a prospector 
who lost his life there. The cliff ends 
abruptly, and we look over a sheer 
precipice of a hundred feet or so 
to the rocks beneath. As it was im- 
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possible to descend without a rope 
ladder, we retrace our steps, loth to 
leave so beautiful a scene, but de- 
lighted to have laid up a recollection 
which will never fade. Though the 
Little Canyon of the Blue Water is 
on no small scale, it possesses a 
more intimate and appealing beauty 
than the Grand Canyon, which ap- 
palls by its vastness and repels by 
its isolation. The Grand Canyon 
is marvelous, stupendous, but 
crushes by its immensity. The 
Havasu Canyon, though well-nigh 
inaccessible, is not too vast to be 
beautiful. It is certainly the love- 
liest home of any Indians on the 
Continent and is one of the beauty 
spots of the world. 
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THEIR LAST TRAIL 





BY WILLIAM BUCKLEY 


F it is true that cutting off the 

hands of a Baxter street clothier 

deprives him of all power of 
speech, what argument can a cow- 
boy be expected to enforce if you 
take away his arms? The “short, 
sharp bark” of his pistol, always at 
hand, quick, faithful and vicious as 
a watch-dog, is the colleague of his 
disputation. It is the italics, the ex- 
clamation point, the conclusion of 
his syllogistic premises, and the 
umpire of his debate. This, at least, 
is the case with the very newest 
and roughest western settlements. 

Rapid City (the “city” being the 
star at which the townspeople 
aimed, rather than an index of popu- 
lation)—Rapid City was an extreme 
example of these picturesque but 
unwholesome communities. The 
alarming death-rate, indeed, man- 
aged to secure the town a certain 
amount of free advertising, but even 
this was of a sort that tended to in- 
duce less immigration than emigra- 
tion. 

The realization of this latter un- 
poetic truth compelled the local mar- 
shal to issue a reluctant edict forbid- 
ding man, woman, child or broncho 
to “pack a gun” in the vague lim- 
its of the city. 
to the heroic poetry of staking a 
life on a tiny bullet, or the dramatic 
justice of an appeal to arms; but 
he was there primarily to serve the 
municipal advantage. So he nailed 
up his manifesto—with the revolu- 
tionary effect of Luther’s thesis. 

Now the present incumbent of 
the marshalsy of Rapid City had 
won his exalted position solely be- 
cause no one could recall a time 
when he had been either dilatory 
for a fatal moment, or inaccurate 
for an effective hair’s-breadth, in 
his manipulation of that product of 


He was not blind. 


the American desire for quick re- 
sults. 

So the cow-punchers took out 
their revenge in oaths and threats 
against the next election, and from 
the very day after the edict the 
place of the pistol knew it no more. 

Men had a half-clad look and a 
naked, defenseless feeling without 
their customary armament. Many a 
hand went back to an unresponsive 
belt, and quarrels went tame and 
all unsatisfactory. How was a man 
to prove his ownership of an over- 
boiling “jack-pot” with only empty 
hands to verify his claim? How set 
the tenderfoot to hopping in Terp- 
sichorean terror? How avenge the 
lie direct without artillery? For 
fists are undignified weapons on the 
frontier, and for use only in unim- 
portant squabbles, and as an intro- 
duction to the higher court proced- 
ure of the revolver. 

Rapid City had managed to sur- 
vive about a week of this uncom- 
fortable, negative virtue, when 
Jesse Bolande, Esquire, rode into 
town at about four of the after- 
noon. He had been on his ranch 
ali week, and as he stood at the un- 
rairrored bar of “Keno Jim’s Place” 
he listened to the new state of af- 
fairs with many an oath of incredu- 
lous amaze. At his right side, ham- 
mer to the front, swung his far- 
famed .44 extra long revolver. To 
demand it of him would be calling 
on Hector to yield up his lance and 
count himself tamed. 

So Bolande stood, lounging in re- 
laxed might across the grimy little 
bar and throwing into his unseared 
throat glassfuls of liquid fire—that 
uncongealed lava of a western dis- 
tillery-volcano. Suddenly those at 
the window began to evince genuine 
excitement, a thing unusual in the 
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more than socially blase cow-pun- 
chers, whom a mortal combat hard- 
ly galvanizes. 

One of them blurted out, smack- 
ing his lips Valkyrie-wise in antici- 
pation of a magnificent battle: 
“Watch out, Bolande, the Marshal’s 
comin’.” 

Bolande shrugged his huge frame 
in contemptuous indifference. Quick 
upon this heralding came the Mar- 
shal’s august self. He paused pust 
inside the door and_ blinked his 
eyes, in introduction to the dusk 
of the low-browed room. In the 
twilight he did not impose an 
heroic figure. His colossally im- 
pressive power saluted you only 
when the full day brought you a 
glimpse of a jaw that was _ not 
square and phlegmatic, but yet 
gaunt and nervously firm; of eyes 
that did not waste their ferocious 
steel in a set fierceness, and yet 
gave a hint of lurking demons. The 
Marshal was hardly above medium 
height, and rather below medium 
weight. His light bones were 
wrapped with steel wire rather than 
with ponderous muscles whose 
bulk is their own chief hindrance. 
The Marshal wore a pistol at his 
side, ex officio. His duty demanded 
it, and no man feared its abuse in 
the dove-like gentleness of his unof- 
fensive moods. 

The Marshal and Bolande were 
old friends. They had once moiled 
on a ragged claim upon the moun- 
tains together; they had stood back 
to back in skirmishes with yelling 
savages in a howling wilderness. 
And now their youthful mistress, 
Adventure, had lost charm for them 
and they had drawn into the shell 
that a man in his forties will pro- 
tect with his life from any encroach- 
ment, though he has no desire to 
make it the base of excursions into 

other men’s preserves. But Bolande 
and the Marshal were still good 
friends, bondaged with the golden 
link of mutual reminiscence. 

When the Marshal entered the 
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room, he did not, at first, see Bo- 
lande’s revolver, and there was an 
unrestrained cordiality in the 
“How!” with which he greeted him, 
while the warmth of Bolande’s ans- 
wer strove with a pacificatory un- 
easiness. 

When finally the glint of Bo- 
lande’s dingy weapon struggled 
through the smoke of the room to 
the Marshal’s eye, he said quietly, 
that others might not hear: “Jesse, 
stick your gun behind the bar till 
you're leaving town. Can’t let you 
tote your gun in this man’s town 
now. 

Perhaps there was too much of 
the city official and too little of the 
friend in his tone, for Bolande’s look 
took on a hint of rigor, and there 
was a twang of defiance in his tone 
as he tried to laugh out his “Own- 
ing this place now, are you, Mar- 
shal ?” 

There was too little subtility in 
Bolande’s intonation to deceive the 
Marshal in its portent, and he flung 
back a sharp reply: “Any skin off 
you, if I do?” 

And Bolande calmed before the 
other’s frank resentment and shrug- 
ging himself again, murmured: 
“Nope. But thar’ll be some off the 
man that tries to take my gun 
away.” 

Almost pleadingly the quiescent 
Marshal answered: “Jesse. I'll give 
you till six to put up your gun, or 
pull your freight out of this.” 

Still more unassumingly, but still 
more firmly, Bolande answered: 
“You'll find me right here at six. 
Bring your nerve with you, Mar- 
shal. Have a drink?” 

“Don’t mind if I do, Jesse. Here's 
how!” and they drained the martyr- 
dom with unflinching gusto. Then 
the Marshal turned to leave, and 
Bolande sang out, with no whit of 
banter in his voice: 

“So long, Marshal! Six o’clock, 
is it?” 

“Six, Jesse,” he answered, with as 
much of tender appeal in his voice 
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as was possible in a throat made 
brass with the raw western air, and 
a heart grown flinty with years of 
concealed, repressed and thereby 
little-known emotion. “Better think 
it over, Jesse.” 

Bolande only answered half apolo- 
getically: “I’m not heavy on the 


think,” and retrieved himself from ° 


tenderness with a blunt, “but I'll be 
here, six foot two in my socks.” The 
outer day had swallowed the Mar- 
shal. 

The cynosure of all the eyes am- 
bushed behind heavy eye-brows and 
low-brimmed hats was Bolande, 
who was again at the bar, rigid and 
erect as a tower. One hand played 
a tattoo with his half-emptied glass, 
the other hovered at the butt of his 
pistol. He was stolid, alert, grim, 
deadly. 

The whizz and boom of the strik- 
ing clock startled every one in the 
almost noiseless room. The fights 
of frontiersmen are generally the 
sudden promptings of an unfore- 
seen rage. Formal, punctual duello 
is rare. Even Bolande was a little 
nervous and gulped not infrequent 


stimulants to whet his nerve and- 


anger to the nicety of a razor. With 
knowledge born of life-long experi- 
ence, he had equally refrained from 
drinking himself past the best form. 

The Marshal evidently thought it 
only right to give his old friend 
three minutes of grace, for it was 
a little after the hour when his step 
was heard on the board walk out- 
side. His lean, strong figure was 
clad in his best broadcloth—he 
would fight like a gentleman, ready 
for grave or triumph. That his 
ready-made suit was much too loose 
hardly marred the untheatric sub- 
limity of his erect, stern, stubborn, 
Anglo-Saxon courage. In very 
modesty he pulled his broad-brim- 
med hat over the panther blaze of 
his ruthless glare. 

When the Marshal entered the 
saloon, Bolande waited calmly for 
his eyes to learn the denser twilight 
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of the room. His hand drew a lit- 
tle nearer his revolver, but forebore 
to draw it or even clutch its han- 
dle. 

As the Marshal’s searching look 
made out Bolande’s form, and hunt- 
ing further, found his pistol unde- 
throned, his teeth set hard upon the 
last plea of friendship, and with a 
perfectly level voice he said, inquisi- 
torially calm: “You're still here, I 
see.” 

“I’m, here,” came an answer of 
equal phlegm. 

And though there was a cry of 
iron in his voice, yet it was quiet, 
as the Marshal declared war thus: 
“Then, by God, look out for your- 
self!” 

With epic equality and speed the 
weapons leaped into position. The 
spectators, knowing no shots would 
be wasted, kept only from the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the fight. 
Two semi-circles of faint glamour 
marked the path of the revolvers as. 
they flashed from hip to aim. A 
spitting of quick fire—two sharp 
smacks of noise, so twined that nei- 
ther eye nor ear could name the 
earlier, and the revolvers’ had 
spoken. Neither in vain. 

Bolande fought with his arm 
swinging free, his whole body ex- 
posed. The Marshal’s first bullet 
hit him in the depth of his chest and 
whirled him completely around. The 
next shot lunged into his unwound- 


ed side and thrust clean through 


him. 

The Marshal, a little cooler, a 
little readier for battle, had crooked 
his left arm into a shield for his 
heart and lungs, and in its elbow 
rested his busy revolver. Bolande’s 
first shot went high and seizing on 
his chin, carried away the flesh of- 
half his jaw. The second missile, 
flung low and nipped at his right 
elbow, shattering the joint and 
shaking the six-shooter from his 
grasp. As he bent in fierce haste 
to seize it with his left hand, Bo- 
lande shot him through the top of 
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the shoulder, breaking his spine and 
paralyzing the lower part of him. 
But even as he quivered to the floor 
he grasped his revolved, and, agon- 
izing into a quick aim, fired again 
at Bolande. 

The bullet fastened on Bolande’s 
left leg and brought the giant thun- 
derously down. And now the des- 
perate Marshal is crying in rabid 
impotence, “Raise me up, some of 
you! Raise me up, damn you, and 
give me another try at the r 

But Bolande had gathered him- 
self into superb position, prone on 
the floor, in the old fashion of In- 
dian fighting. His pistol covered his 
frenzied adversary, and he said, with 
a paternal quietude of victory: 

“Marshal, I think we’ve hit our 
last trail. Neither of us is worth 
any more lead. Is it quits?” 

Then the lust of killing died out 








of each heart, out of the heart of 
one in his honorable failure to sus- 
tain the sovereignty of the law, out 
of the heart of the other in his fail- 
ure to survive trespass on his per- 
sonal monarchy. And when the sav- 
age strength of resolve that sup- 
ported their wrecked and shattered 
hulks died out, it left them swoon- 
ing and unconscious as fainting 
women. 

So they died, stern in wrath, stern 
in love, with no puny cry of contri- 
tion, no wild appeal for mercy be- 
yond the Mystery; each content, 
rather than proud, that he—and his 
friend had died game. They were 
Americans. With all their faults 
and all their virtues, both necessary 
to the uprighteous wrenching uf a 
continent away frem its unworthy 
owners. Of such were the piilders 
of the West. 























When Allah 


Made Thee 





BY PRINCE VLADIMIR VANIATSKY 


From the Persian of Kai Kavus Khan. 


When Allah made thee, little one, 

He used a rose of Iran and a bulbul’s trill, 
The warm, strong passion of the sun, 

And the soft rippling of a mountain rill. 
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EL LLANO EST ACADO 
An Idyl of Thanksgiving 





BY FRED A. HUNT 


VAST, limitless expanse of 
vivid green, untracked, un- 
recognizable, whose lush 
luxuriance, as toyed with by the 
breeze, made verdant ripples like 
those on a spacious lake. Overhead 
the deep blue, fleckless sky, whose 
vast ubiquity never seems more 
measureless than upon the Staked 
Plain. Not a sound disturbed the 
immensity of the space—the space 
whose undefinable maelstrom had 
swallowed up so many hundreds 
of travelers and thousands of cat- 
tle. To prevent other victims from 
falling into the vortex, stakes, out- 
lining the trail, had been driven, 
which gave to this wonder of fer- 
tility and scope its name, E1 Llano 
Estacado, or the Staked Plain. 
Knee-deep in its succulent re- 
dundance stood a buffalo, only a 
poor, old bull buffalo, who had 
once been the monarch of the herd, 
but as old age and decrepitude stole 
upon him he became more inept 
until at last ingloriously defeated 
by one of the younger aspirants he 
was thenceforth excommunicated, 
an Ishmaelite, a compulsory recluse 
of the Thebaid. Once, facile prin- 
ceps, whose will was law and whose 
signal enforced the most implicit 
obedience ; the vanguard of the band 
as it traveled to the watercourses 
or lagunas, or meandered to new 
grazing grounds; the pilot whose 
dictum was absolute as to the route 
and the movement, now an outcast; 
he, than whom none was prouder 
or more dauntless; he, the autocrat, 





the chief warrior, whose shaggy 
mane, ponderous bulk, powerful 
frame, glittering and malevolent 


eyes inspired such fear, deference 
and submission! How many times 


in the mad onrush of the challenge, 
in the jimpetuous charge, in the 
crash of battle had his massive head 
with its staunch horns sent the op- 
ponent reeling to the earth. Then 
he had triumphantly and merciless- 
ly gored his defeated combatant 
that his wicked, scintillant eyes 
might be gratified at the sight of 
blood. Truly, many a time had he 
made crimson scores on the flanks 
of his conquered foe just to satisfy 
his lust for power, the while tossing 
his proud head disdainfully in the 
air as if he were invulnerable to de- 
feat, and age and infirmity were 
impotent to harm him. Now, a 
Belisaurius, ostracized and a leper. 

So he wandered dejectedly about 
on the beautiful plain, a misogynist, 
and, as it is not infrequently the 
case with higher than brute animals, 
became careless of his appearance 
and then unkempt and then abso- 
lutely slouchy—he, who had been 
the beau and pride of the herd, and 
whose magnificent hide had been 
coveted by many a hunter for the 
excellency of the robe it would 
make, after being tanned and paint- 
ed by the deft and cunning hands 
of the squaw. But time and reckless- 
ness had metamorphosed all that, 
and in place of the hirsute and hand- 
some coat that had once been tlie 
emprise of the Nimrods, he was emi- 
nently and irredeemably disreputa- 
ble. His coat had become mangy 
and neutral in color and the erst- 
while czar had changed to the ver- 
iest chiffonnier. 

He knew it! He thoroughly ap- 
preciated his marooned and banal 
condition. At first he was keenly 
alive to the degradation he could 
not avoid, but custom staled the 
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pregnancy of his regrets and he 
shambled himself into a stolid in- 
souciance. But every now and 
again, as he recalled his premiership 
his little, malevolent, fiery red eyes 
would glow under the pent thatch 
of his heavy forelock like lambent 
coals, and he would with utter con- 
tent have fought one of his younger 
supplanters to the death, happily 
yielding up his own life in the suc- 
cessful or futile attempt to kill his 
antagonist. But heroism is denied 
to senility and he well knew that 
his appearance in the herd would 
only result in a combined and re- 
sistless attack on him by the young 
bulls, who would batter, gore and 
trample him to death ere he could 
inflict any valid hurt on his assail- 
ants. So the sanguinary glow would 
die out of his eyes, and he would 
shoulder his way over the sweet 
gamma grass, pursuing a nomadic, 
uneventful life to which would re- 
cur less and less frequently (and 
when they did come of inferior in- 
tensity) these gleams of reminis- 
cence and fury until he degenerated 
into a hopeless vagabond. Facilis 
descensus Averni! 

One day when he was thus strag- 
gling along a wandering hunter 
took a shot at him and the merci- 
less bullet struck him on the back- 
bone, just below the anterior to his 
hindquarters, paralyzing his hind- 
legs (termed in Western parlance 
creasing him) and bringing his huge 
carcass on to the prairie with his 
posterior parts utterly helpless and 
inert. The vandal who had shot 
him rode away, for in those days 
of an amplitude of buffalo, no hunter 
burdened himself .with a maverick. 

At the first impact of the bullet 
and the sharp, knife-like pain that 
followed, he lowered his mighty 
head, and the old bloodthirsty gleam 
came into his eyes. But as he tried 
to charge after his assailant he 
found that his hind limbs were im- 
potent, and he fell, helpless, shaking 
the earth as he struck it—like one 
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of the Homeric heroes. Then he 
realized that if he were in bad case 
before, he was utterly disabled now. 
He tried to move himself, but the 
only advance he could make was by 
painfully, agonizingly dragging his 
inutile limbs after him, when he had 
crawled a little way with his fore- 
legs in a tedious way. When he 
discovered this, he became paroxys- 
mal in his madness. He tore the 
yielding and fragrant turf with his 
hoofs, he gnashed his teeth, he 
drove his horns into the earth and 
blew blood-flecked foam from his 
lips. Again and again, with recur- 
rent strength, he would heave his 
titanic form only to have it fall, 
more prone and helpless. Then des- 
pair would alternate with his con- 
vulsions. 

Now in the pure and shimmering 
air appear some black specks. Grad- 
ually imcreasing in size they come 
lazily, unerringly, directly toward 
the fallen monarch; relentlessly they 
approach, and as they arrive nearly 
overhead they veer and_ quietly, 
gracefully circling, drop to the 
ground, and then look at _ their 
quarry. In a circle about the poor 
creature the buzzards stand, calmly, 
critically contemplative; their dead- 
black plumage and their high-shoul- 
dered wings, together with their un- 
winking regard of their prey, mak- 
ing them a ludicrous reminder of 
a corps of undertakers carefully 
measuring the body and estimating 
the requisite accessories for its. 
seemly sepulchre, or a body of phy- 
sicians, holding a consultation on 
a patient in extremis. Or what 
would be more readily suggested by 
the conclave about the central fig- 
ure, they might have been the in- 
quisidores in the torture-chamber— 
inexorably condemning the catechu- 
men to the rack, or boiling oil, ad 
majorem Dei gloriam. 

In this horrent circle these ob- 
scene birds stayed, remorselessly 
waiting for weakness or starvation 
to debilitate their victim, whem 
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they would advance on him, and 
plucking out his eyes (while he was 
still living) commence tearing his 
flesh with their rapacious beaks and 
lacerating claws until their repeated 
and aggregate onslaughts would kill 
by inches the unfortunate creature. 
Prometheus’ vultures have had 
many a prototype on the hills and 
plains of the western country. 
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The buffalo is fully cognizant of 
the fate that awaits him. Every 
wild animal on the prairies recog- 
nizes the buzzard as the animated 
sarcophagus of its species, and the 
hapless buffalo had seen too many 
of his compeers undergoing the fate 
whereto he was doomed, not to be 
aware of the Nemesis confronting 
him. 
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Recognizing it, and with every 
nerve quivering with tense horror 
and futile rage, the poor brute makes 
a last despairing and herculean ef- 
fort to move his deadened thews and 
sinews and elude the _ torturing 
death-in-life awaiting him. It is 
useless, and with a hollow bellow 
of anguish he, who was king of his 
tribe, summons his stoicism to his 
aid and defiantly looks at his circle 
of executioners. 

They, with placid, unwinking, ju- 
dicial gaze, look upon him as al- 
ready dead; then deem his struggles 
to be in quite bad taste, but pity- 
ingly condone them. The creatures 
of the prairie always estimate that 
to harry a dying animal makes its 
meat more tender. So the scaven- 
gers wait with serene patience the 
appropriate time when, without in- 
fringing on etiquette, they can com- 
mence their repast, their dejeuner a 
la fourchette. 

Solemnly, dreadfully they wait, 
with the patience and the undivert- 
ible purpose of the Eumenides, 
through the calm evening hours. 
Apart from the tragedy thus being 
pitilessly enacted, the scene was one 
of abundant peace and of Edenic 
placidity. In the immensity of the 
silence, the undiscernible vistas, the 
magnificent sunset with its riotous 
abandon and prodigality of color- 
ing, all might have been one of the 
opening scenes of creation when, un- 
marred by sin and unstained by 
crime, “in native work and honor 
clad,” the beautiful earth was born. 
But as crime speedily seamed its 
guileless condition and deformed its 
unsophisticated purity, the calamity 
under description made a_ bloody 
rift in the Arcadian scene and a dis- 
cord in the bucolic paean. On 
through the beautiful starlit night 
when the voiceless eloquence of the 
time speaks peace to the weary 
world and soothes its perturbed in- 
habitants ; on toward the gray dawn 
of promise of the freshened morning 
when nature, rejuvenated by rest, 


awakens at the embrace of the life- 
giving sun and sings a hymn of 
praise for the ineffable boon of ex- 
istence! 

During this pastoral many, many 
times had the miserable victim 
dragged himself painfully a few feet 
while the circumspect and ceaseless 
watchers would quietly hop _for- 
ward or backward as the move- 
ments of the buffalo and the main- 
tenance of their relative positions 
necessitated. As ever, they persist- 
ed in the vigil of their quarry with 
their unflagging anticipatory pa- 
tience. At each reminder of his 
doom he would make one more fu- 
tile effort to escape. 

At sunrise, when the whole land- 
scape was suffused by the rosy rays 
of the sun, the miniature day was 
vibrant with the songs of the 
meadow-larks and the shimmering 
air vital with the arousing to re- 
newed activity of great nature, the 
patience of the waiting birds be- 
came dilapidated. Two of the sen- 
ior buzzards sprang into the air, 
wheeled about to gain momentum 
and then hurled themselves at the 
unfortunate creature’s eyes, biting, 
tearing, clawing and gouging them 
out. With a strident bellow of 
heart-broken agony the demented 
animal rolled over in a vain effort 
to rid himself of his executioners, 
who were re-enforced by the rest of 
the flock, and they, without any 
more apparent emotion than a 
woodpecker displays in drilling an 
old tree, commenced their carnivor- 
ous feast. In vain were all the suf- 
ferer’s struggles, his contortions 
only baffled his murderers for the 
moment, while his roars and bellows 
of mortal anguish seemed to the 
buzzards a pleasing cadenza to 
their repast and summoned other 
participants. 

In response came the indistinct 
pit-a-pat of velvet footfalls and a 
number of lithe, leaping figures ap- 
peared upon the arena of slaughter. 
The coyotes scarcely seemed to 
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touch the ground, so buoyant were 
their bounds and so _ elastic their 
steely sinews. They hurtled them- 
selves at the buffalo, snarling, snap- 
ping at each other in their insensate 
jealousy lest their neighbors should 
have a more efficacious locality to 
gorge himself, their querulous stac- 
cato yelps notifying the undone ani- 
mal that a horde of additional ene- 
mies had arrived. 

Thenceforward it was simply an 
orgie of carnage. The coyotes and 
buzzards jostled and fought each 
other for bonne bouches, smeared 
with blood and redolent of filth and 
the victim was one tremulous mass 
of acute and distraught misery, while 
to his assailants it was a saturnalia 
of butchery, a riotous abattoir. Af- 
ter a short time the coyotes pene- 
trated to his intestines, and in dis- 
emboweling him they seized his 
heart and the vast bulk became qui- 
escent, then lifeless, a most fortu- 
nate surcease to the physical and 
sentient agony he had endured for 
so long. To the feast of Lucullus 
other guests had arrived, the prai- 
rie crows and the carcass became a 
seething mass of blood-thirsty and 
sarcophagus activity, which rap- 
idly reduced the bulk of the dead 
animal, while filling to repletion 
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some of the gourmands. These re- 
tired to the outskirts of the Luper- 
calia, and there, with dulled eye and 
distended mouth or beak stertori- 
ously panted, while the horrid and 
foetid exhalations from their filthy 
lungs reeked on the air. Of all dis- 
gusting objects in. the fauna of the 
West a gourmandized buzzard is 
perhaps the most repellent. 

Their hunger and its satiation 
lasted until the noontime; other 
buzzards, crows and coyotes hav- 
ing joined the banquet, gluttonously 
gorged themselves to torpidity and 
then they, too, allied themselves 
with the spectators who, like satyrs, 
gazed enviously at the bestial scene 
in which they were, because of over- 
indulgence, unable to participate. 
By nightfall the fragments of hide, 
the dislocated bones and_ horns 
alone remained to annotate the sav- 
age and bloody carousal, and the 
passing of another buffalo to the 
happy hunting ground. 

At eventide “Cayuse Jack” loped 
by on his pinto pony, and seeing 
the fresh debris tossed about, re- 
marked: “Well, here’s where I took 
a shot at that maverick buffler; I 
guess that the buzzards had a swell 


. Thanksgiving dinner!” 


They had. 




















GEORGIANA’S CONSCIENCE 





BY ELIZABETH GRISWOLD ROWE 


FTER Georgiana Pettigrew 

left college, she looked about 

her for something to do. It 
was not that she needed to earn her 
living or intended to do so. Her 
father had ample means, and Geor- 
giana had pronounced ideas about 
such things. There were plenty of 
poor girls anxious to make their 
living by the work that she might 
do. She could not crowd them out. 
Nevertheless, she felt the necessity 
ef work. 

She was already secretary of a 
society for foreign missions and 
president of a Shakespeare club. 
But these were not enough. She 
had an abundance of energy that 
must expend itself. 

About this time she was asked 
to be president of a Young Woman’ 
to act in the capacity of president of 
a Young Woman’s Guild. She saw 
her duty and accepted. She also 
went on the board of a free kinder- 
garten. She began to have many- 
sided interests. She felt that she 
was broadening. :This made her 
intollerant of those who were not 
doing likewise. The principal ob- 
jection she had to her quiet friend 
and distant admirer, Doctor Alfred 
Squires, was that he was so narrow. 
He bent all his energies to his pro- 
fession and had little interest in out- 
side things. Still, he found plenty 
of time to call on Georgiana, and 
it must be confessed that his inter- 
est in her was not lacking. He ad- 
mired her and wondered at_ her 
scope of mind, but he did not try to 
keep up with her. He was some- 
times rather overwhelmed by her 
knowledge along many lines. 
Nevertheless it was this very trait 
in her character: that attracted him. 
His own work was so confined to 
narrow grooves that the contrast 
was a relief. 

“What a pity, Dr. Squires,” she 


said to him when he was calling one 
evening, “that you have so little 
time for the new books. I have joined 
a ‘Latest Literature Club,’ and we 
are going to read all the new books 
as they come out.” 

“You have considerable work be- 
fore you,’ he answered. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “but one 
must keep up. I am so afraid I'll 
fall into a rut.” 

“There is really no danger,” 
smilingly answered the doctor, who 
knew Georgiana’s disposition. 

“I don’t want to stop studying 
just because I’ve finished college,” 
she went on conscientiously. “I am 
going to join a Browning club, too.” 

“I suppose your conscience tells 
you that it is your duty,” he sug- 
gested, and they both laughed. 

Georgiana’s conscience was a 
standing joke in her family. It was 
of the most sensitive order and 
drove her relentlessly at times. 

“At any rate,” he continued, “I 
am glad that you feel some respon- 
sibility. So many young women I 
know seem to be perfectly irrespon- 
sible.” 

“T can’t understand such a condi- 
tion,’ she answered emphatically. 
“T should think anyone would feel 
certain obligations.” 

After he left Dr. Squires remem- 
bered her words and wished that 
these obligations might extend to- 
ward himself.” 

He found Georgiana charming. 
He admired her’ energy, her 
strength of character, her broadness 
of mind. He called one evening 
with the express intention of tell- 
ing her all this and more; of set- 
ting forth his loneliness and hard 
lot; of enlisting her sympathy and 
interest. He trusted that her con- 
science would help his cause. But 
his courage failed him and his in- 
tention disappeared during the first 

















five minutes of his visit. Geor- 
giana was all engrossed in a new 
subject. She had made up her mind 
that women ought to know some- 
th:,.g about politics, and to that end 
had joined a class for the study of 
social economics. With Georgiana 
to decide was to act. 

It is a long way from politics to 
sentiment, and the doctor could not 
cover the distance. He left early 
with a rather vanquished air. He 
nad never been specially interested 
in and knew little of the theory of 
politics. 

In the morning he made a firm 
resolutions-he would propose to 
Miss Pettigrew before the day was 
out. To give himself plenty of op- 
portunity, he determined to see her 
that very forenoon. If circum- 
stances intervened, he would still 
have most of the day before him. 

He hurried with his calls and 
drove up to Georgiana’s home a lit- 
tle before eleven to ask her to take 
a ride that beautiful, bright morn- 
ing. 
“I should love to go,” she ans- 
wered. “But I must not put pleas- 
ure before duty.” 

“You are nothing if not consci- 
entious,” he remarked dryly. 

“If you will drive me over to the 
Lakeview Club, I should be very 
glad,” she added. “I have to attend 
an important committee meeting 
there at eleven.” 

Now, the distance to the Lake- 
view Club from the 
is very short, and Me doctor con- 
cluded that circumstances did in- 
tervene. 

“IT have still the afternoon and 
evening,” he thought, determinedly. 

“I have to drive to the country this 
afternoon. Can’t you go—about 
four o’clock ?” 

“I’m so sorry,” Georgiana an- 
nounced. “But our Browning class 
meets and I have to read a paper.” 

Dr. Squires was disappointed. 


Fate and Georgiana’s clubs seemed 
to be against him. 
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“Are you going to be busy this 


evening?” he ventured as a last 
hope. 

“Mother and I are going to the 
We have sea- 
son tickets, you know. I consider 
it part of one’s education.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” he assented, 
helplessly. He could not deny it. 
Neither could he forbid her go- 
ing, although he felt like it. 

The next day was no better. So 
it went on. Georgiana worked un- 
der a nervous strain as she tried 
conscientiously to leave nothing un- 
done. She gave freely of her time 
and attention to everything and ev- 
erybody. Dr. Squires wondered 
when his turn would come. It came 
when he least expected it. 

One morning about a week after 
this Georgiana jumped from her 
bed and consulted her calendar and 
her memorandum book. She read 
an imposing array of duties and 
engagements. 

“Write letter of acceptance to So- 
cial Settlement.” 

“Write note to ask Professor 
Brown to speak to Social Econom- 
ics class.” 

“Attend meeting of Young 
Woman’s Guild at ten o’clock.” 

“Answer toast at luncheon of 
Lakeview Club at one.” 

“Committee meeting at four.” 

“Read paper at Shakespeare Club 
at eight—not finished.” 

She hurried through her break- 
fast and hastily wrote the two let- 
ters. She wanted to work a few 
minutes on the unfinished paper. 
But the letters ought to go with the 
first mail. It was about time for 
the postman. If she could give 
them to him it would save her going 
to the letter-box. She glanced out 
of the window and caught a glimpse 
of gray. For once he was going past 
without stopping. She snatched a 
stamp for her last letter and tried ° 
to put it on as she ran down the 
steps. The mail-carrier looked to- 
ward her and she waved the letters 
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frantically, then—a sudden twinge 
and poor Georgiana collapsed in a 
pitiful heap on the lowest step. 

They helped her into the house 
and to a lounge. She was white 
with the effort but insisted that it 
was nothing. 

“I just twisted my ankle,” she 
explained. “I was hurrying and—” 

“You are always hurrying,” her 
mother interposed. “I’ve been ex- 
pecting something would happen. I 
am going to telephone for Dr. 
Squires.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t,” Georgiana 
pleaded. “He may forbid my going 
out, and I have so many things on 
hand—the Guild at ten, the lunch- 
eon at one, the committee ” she 
broke off with a groan. 

“I guess they can manage,” her 





mother answered’ grimly, and 
straightway marched to the tele- 
phone. 


So it was that Dr. Squires’ turn 
came. Georgiana proved to have a 
severe sprain. Perfect quiet was 
prescribed. For the first time in 
many months, she had an opportu- 
nity for meditation and reflection. 
She felt the strength of the doctor’s 
quiet nature. He was so kind and 
gentle and patient. She realized 
that she had never had time to get 
acquainted with him before. She 
finally resolved that she would give 
up a few of her interests in various 
lines in order to leave herself some 
time for other things. 

“One ought to have a little leisure 
to give one’s friends,” she concluded- 

And as for the doctor—he saw 
another side to her many-sided 
character and was more charmed 
than ever. 

Georgiana found to her surprise 
that everything went on about the 
same as usual without her. It was 
a revelation to her. It may have 


touched her pride a little, but it 
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was also a relief to know that such 
was the case. Then it was that the 
doctor made another firm resolu- 
tion, and this time he carried it out. 

“T don’t want you to think that 
I am taking advantage of you now 
that you must remain stationary,” 
he began. “But I want to improve 
this opportunity, not knowing when 
another may come. I have loved 
you so long and for many weeks I 
have wanted to tell you so but have 
not found a convenient time—l 
mean that you haven’t—at least I 
mean id 

Georgiana forgot the seriousness 
of the occasion and broke into a 
nervous little laugh. 

“I beg your pardon,” she hastily 
added, “for laughing and—for not 
finding a convenient time. But,” 
she continued in a lower tone, “I 
won’t run away now if you want to 
tell me.” 

So the convenient time finally 
came and—it was the doctor’s turn. 

When Georgiana learned what the 
situation had been for a long time 
she was astonished. She did not 
realize before how engrossed she 
had become in her various interests. 
She was very thoughtful for a few 
moments. Then her _ conscience 
urged her to a noble sacrifice. Geor- 
giana never did anything by halves. 
She announced resolutely: 

“Do you want to know what I 
will do? I will give them all up.” 

The doctor gasped. Such sweep- 
ing changes were almost too much 
for him to follow.” 

“Please don’t,” he pleaded. “Not 
on my account. ‘I would advise 
dropping part of them, but keep 
some interests for an outlet of your 
surplus energy. Why, Georgiana,” 
he added, whimsically, “you would 
not be the girl I fell in love with at 
all if you made yourself all over like 
that.” 



































A UNIONIZED CITY 
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O thorough student of eco- 
nomics nor careful student of 
history will undertake to 

deny the right of labor to combine 
for its own protection or advance- 
ment. There is nothing new in 
unionism but the name. There were 
labor unions when the pyramids 
were building; and Free Masonry 
claims to have originated it among 
the builders of Solomon’s temple. 
The guilds of the Middle Ages were 
labor unions, and did not differ so 
radically as might be supposed in 
their demands from those made by 
our unions to-day. 

It will be admitted, too, by all im- 
partial thinkers and writers that 
combinations have benefited labor, 
have greatly improved the condi- 
tions of the wage earner, shorten- 
ing his hours of labor and increasing 
his wages; and every economist 
knows that that country is most 
happy and prosperous which con- 
tains the greatest number of pros- 
perous and happy workers. The 
strength of the United States lies 
not in its natural resources, its iso- 
lation or its immense territory, so 
much as in the prosperous condi- 
tion, intellectual development and 
enterprise of the people. But the 
very admission of these facts only 
emphasizes the importance of the 
laboring element in the community 
making no mistakes, at least as few 
as possible. It is then a question of 
vital importance to the whole coun- 
try to consider the plans and pro- 
grammes of the labor union leaders, 
to see wherein they are wise .and 


In that 
spirit of impartial criticism let us 
approach the subject. 

It is evident at first glance that 
the principal aims of the union lead- 
ers so tar have been to limit the 
number of hours of work and in- 


wherein they are faulty. 


crease wages. Any effort to im- 
prove the wage-earner intellectually 
or morally seems to have been en- 
tirely neglected. 

To accomplish the object sought, 
the right of the individual to labor 
as he chooses has been curtailed in 
various ways. Thus, a man must 
not work more hours than his 
neighbor. The number of appren- 
tices is limited; production in many 
cases is sought to be limited; union 
men only are to be allowed to work; 
and the right of the employer to dis- 
charge unsatisfactory help is de- 
nied. 

It does not seem to have occurred 
to those who are responsible for 
those demands that most of them 
are calculated to adversely affect 
the employee rather than the em- 
ployer. Thus, to limit the number 
of apprentices is a positive denial 
to American boys and girls of the 
right to earn their daily bread hon- 
estly ; and if unionism becomes uni- 
versal, it would mean the forcing 
of thousands and even millions into 
pauperism and crime. Certainly an 


American should have the right to 
earn his living by any honest occu- 
pation he may choose; yet under 
union rules a master brick-mason, 
for instance, can have only one ap- 
prentice, and he must be installed 
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on or before he is seventeen years 
of age, and must serve four full 
years before another boy can be 
taken on. That means that no 
brick-layer can have the advantage 
of a high-school education, unless 
he can get through high school be- 
fore he is seventeen. Among the 
carpenters the rule is even worse, 
as a builder cannot take an appren- 
tice at all, for no one can work who 
is not a member of the union, and 
no one can join the union until he 
is twenty-one years of age; and then 
he must be a journeyman carpen- 
ter. Plasterers cannot take appren- 
tices at all; and painters can have 
only one to every eight journeymen. 
A plumber can have an apprentice 
to each journeyman, but the appren- 
tice must not use the tools, which 
means that he must not study his 
trade. Stone cutters can have an 
apprentice to every thirteen men. 
Lathers, like plasterers, will not al- 
low any one to learn their trade, 
and electricians may only have half 
as many apprentices as journeymen. 
The rule is the same in concrete 
workers. But it is unnecessary to 
continue the list. The fact is that 
in every trade the American is dis- 
criminated against, and it is pro- 
posed to keep up the supply of all 
labor from the foreign immigrants. 
These join the union as soon as they 
land. If the masons, the carpenters 
and the other mechanics mentioned 
above have as large families as the 
average American, one thousand of 
them would have a net increase of 
nine male children per annum. There 
are, according to the last census, 
149,I9I masons in the United States 
and they would consequently be the 
parents annually of 2,682 male chil- 
dren, or in four years of 10,728. The 
statistics of the census do not show 
how many master masons there are, 
but if every mason was a master 
mason there would clearly be more 
children of masons than possible ap- 
prentices under the union rules. The 
plasterers and _ lathers, of course, 


must have no children who would 
follow their fathers’ occupations; 
sand in every trade the birth rate 
must be materially decreased if the 
boys are to be allowed to follow 
their fathers’ trade. The American 
mechanics are being deliberately 
decreased by the unions, and the de- 
mand for laborers is being met by 
immigrants from abroad. Thus the 
American is being discriminated 
against in America in favor of for- 
eigners. 

The same idea which leads the 
union to oppose apprentices, causes 
them to oppose trade schools, and 
instead of doing all they can to 
make intelligent American mechan- 
ics; to educate their boys and girls 
to be expert workmen, they do all 
they can to keep them ignorant of 
expert work; and thus have the pe- 
culiar condition of affairs that the 
wealthier classes are educated in the 
professions at the expense of the 
State, while the poorer classes can- 
not learn the methods by which 
they can make a living because they 
themselves are fighting against the 
intellectual advancement of their 
own children in the interests of for- 
eigners. The foreigner, ignorant of 
our language, our Government and 
our principles, can vote and earn 
a living the moment he lands, but 
the American born must wait 
twenty-one years to do the former 
and can never learn to do the lat- 
ter under union rules. In most 
States only the juvenile criminal is 
taught a trade. The honest poor 
boy must get his industrial educa- 
tion without State help, owing to 
union opposition to trade schools. 

The union proposes to allow only 
union members to work. Such a 
principle is as un-American as the 
plan of limiting apprentices. Unions 
are but societies, and there is no 
difference between the spirit that 
would ostracize a man because he 
held certain religious or political 
views and that which would pre- 
vent him from working because he 
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does not belong to a union. Espec- 
ially is the effort to be condemned 
which endeavors to force union rules 
on the public service. All classes 
pay taxes, and all tax payers have 
a right to share in the emoluments 
of public office. It is not creditable 
to unionism that it is against all 
progress in public institutions ; that 
our Federal and State printing of- 
fices, for instance, are behind petty 
country newspaper offices in their 
- equipment, because the unions have 
stood in the way of the introduction 
of modern appliances, such as type- 
setting machines and improved 
presses. The result has been to 
make the cost of the public work 
from one hundred to one thousand 
per cent more than the same work 
can be done in private establish- 
ments. Why should not State 


rinting be as much a matter of 
ree competition as food, or cloth- 
ing, furnished to State institutions? 
The unions, by their short-sighted- 


ness and unpatriotic conduct, have 
added immeasurably to the burden 
of the tax-payer; and public corrup- 
tion in office. If, as they claim, the 
poor man is really the taxpayer, 
they have greatly increased his load. 

While the unions as organizations 
have not indorsed riots and out- 
rages, on the other hand they have 
not used their influence as they 
should to stop such illegal and un- 
lawful proceedings. The union men 
should be the first to discover, con- 
demn and punish miscreants; but 
instead, they oppose all efforts of 
the public authorities to preserve 
order, and by an extreme act of 
folly—absolutely inexplicable—for- 
bid their members to join the mili- 
tia, thus forcing by their own acts 
all their enemies on the side of the 
Government with arms in hand to 
oppose them if need be. With in- 
credible folly they have attempted 
to boycott the United States army 
and army bands, endeavoring to 
make it appear a disgrace to wear 
the uniform of the nation to which 
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they profess allegiance, an act little 
short of ireason, for the step is not 
far from hatred of the uniform to 
hatred of the flag that flies above it. 

The leaders, with a few notable 
exceptions, like John Mitchell, 
Powderly and Sargeant, are contin- 
ually harping on class distinction ; 
and endeavoring to separate the 
employee from the employer by 
talks and writings and pictures in 
which the “Common People,” the 
“Proletariat,” and similar expres- 
sions are used; although the facts 
are that labor should be the first 
to insist that under our Constitu- 
tion we are all “Common People,” 
and every man from the President 
down is a plebeian. 

What is the cause? and what are 
certain to be the results of the un- 
Americanism in unionism? The 
cause lies in the fact that the un- 
ions are managed and controlled by 
foreigners, men who do not under- 
stand the spirit of the Constitution, 
and know nothing of the principles 
on which the Republic was founded 
and can be alone perpetuated. No 
American would oppose an Ameri- 
can boy learning a trade, proposing 
to supply the place he should take 
with a foreigner; no American who, 
understanding the principles of 
Americanism, would deny the right 
of every man to earn his living as 
he chose. But the head of nearly 
every union from National Presi- 
dent Gompers down are foreigners. 
In California, as in the East, the 
labor leaders are all foreigners, and 
their aims and regulations are im- 
ported like themselves from the Old 
World. They are not broad enough 
to understand that there is a limit 
above which wages cannot go; and 
a limit below which hours of toil 
cannot fall, without shutting up the 
factory and closing down the shop. 
They do not want the laborer to be 
educated, and frankly say so, be- 
cause the educated man is independ- 
ent; and the educated American will 
brook no foreign ruler. In all the 
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strikes and riots it is the laborer 
who suffers. In New York City, 
75,000 children cannot go to school 
this winter because the continual 
strikes in that city have interfered 
with the erection of the needed new 
buildings. Building operations have 
been enormously decreased owing 
to the continued agitation in the 
building unions. Business is being 
drawn away from the large cities 
to escape labor troubles; in a word, 
labor under its present managers “is 
killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg.” It is time that Amer- 
ican principles should prevail, if un- 
ionism is to continue a power; and 
that Americans should lead. Labor 
should not confine itself exclusive- 
ly to the questions of wages and 
hours. It should use its immense 
power to shut out the present unde- 
sirable foreign immigration as it has 
shut out the Chinese. The Euro- 
pean cheap labor is far more dan- 
gerous to the American workman 
than the Asiatic. It should use its 
immense power all over the Union 
to advance industrial education. It 
should insist on the establishment 
of trade schools and colleges; it 
should encourage the American boy 
to become an intelligent mechanic. 
We have universities to turn out all 
the lawyers, doctors and _profes- 
sional men we need; let us give 


more attention to the education and 
their means of living of our farmers 
and mechanics. Let us not teach the 
American people that some of them 
are “common,” and presumably the 
rest “uncommon,” but let them learn 
that labor is a badge of honor, not 
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of dishonor; that enterprise, not 
slowness is to be commended; that 
the most intelligent mechanic is to 
be praised and imitatled, not the 
man who works as little as possi- 
ble; that contentment and pride in 
labor is to be sought, not discontént 
and dissatisfaction, and that it is 
the duty of laborers to elevate, to 
educate, to ennoble the cause of la- 
bor by making the wage-earner a 
thoroughly educated, broad, liberal, 
independent, patriotic man, not, as 
so many labor union leaders are 
now striving to do, an ignorant, 
narrow, servile, idle enemy of the 
country and the flag. Union labor 
badly needs a revival of American- 
ism in its ranks. Its platform should 
be: 

Give the American mechanic 
every. educational advantage possi- 
ble in learning his trade as well as 
in the ordinary sciences. 

Give every American boy the first 
and best chance to get work at his 
chosen trade. 

Exclude pauper, criminal and ig- 
norant immigration from all parts 
of the world. 

Give every man the right to get 
the best living for himself and his 
family that his ability makes it 
possible for him to gain. 

Teach every wage-earner to love 
the country and the flag, because 
they are his, and their perpetuation 
means his liberty, his freedom and 
his prosperity. 

Frown down and discourage all 
talk of class distinction, remember- 
ing that as a people, we must all 
fall or ail progress together. 


























The Postmistress of Circle City 





BY ELIZABETH FLORENCE GRAY 


EFORE a table, upon which 
B lay an open letter, sat Elea- 

nor Van Dyke, her chin rest- 
ing in her hand and her eyes gleam- 
ing with amusement. Her brow 
was slightly wrinkled, but the light 
in her face indicated that the prob- 
lem to be solved was a humorous 
one. Again her eyes sought the 
note. 

“My dear Mr. Van Dyke,” it 
ran, “the photograph of Chief Kad- 
isham sent in care of the postmas- 
ter of Circle City has been received 
and delivered to the Indian. The 
old fellow was greatly pleased and 
grunted his satisfaction when I told 
him it came from a gentleman liv- 
ing in San Francisco. I have many 
snap-shots of the chief, but none 
of them represent him, as _ does 
yours, patriotically draped in the 
Stars and Stripes in celebration of 
the Fourth of July. I should there- 
fore consider it a favor if you would 
send me a copy of the photograph 
to add to my collection. 

Yours truly, 
CAROL H. MORGAN.” 


With the envelope was a card 
bearing the words, “Miss Morgan, 
Circle City, Alaska.” Evidently the 
postmaster of this northern town 
was a woman, and she had inclosed 
ten cents in payment for the picture. 
Eleanor gazed at the coin whimsi- 
cally, and wondered whether it 
would be better to send it back or 
have it framed. She rather inclined 
toward the latter, for money which 
she had herself earned would be a 
curiosity to show her friends. As 
she turned the coin over it seemed 
to convey some thought, for she 
dropped it with an amused laugh, 
and exchanged the dainty mono- 
gram paper for a plain sheet of 


larger dimensions, upon which she 
wrote in a bold, angular hand: 

“My Dear Miss Morgan: 

Your letter at hand. Enclosed 
you will find the coveted pho- 
tograph of the old chief and several 
pictures of the Klondike which I 
hope may be of interest to you. I 
trust you will pardon me, however, 
if I return this coin, for I could not 
think of accepting money from a 
lady, especially one who&e hand- 
writing has taken so great a hold 
upon my fancy. Some claim that 
the soul is revealed in the face, 
others in the voice, but it seems to 
me that yours has crept out through 
your finger tips. May I not see 
more of it?” 

“Hello, Sis., what are you doing?” 
asked a youthful voice from the 
door. 

“IT am playing the part of a man, 
in a comedy,” replied the girl, “and 
I——”” _A merry laugh broke into 
her sentence. 

“Now, I’d advise you 

“That’s just like you, Harold. Al- 
ways ready to give advice. Perhaps 
if you read these, your opinion 
will have more weight.’ She hand- 
ed her brother the two letters. 

“Well, this is amusing,” he said, 
as he read the first note. “What 
do you suppose made her think you 
were a man? Your handwriting?” 

“No, I don’t believe it was my 
handwriting. I suppose few women 
visit Circle City, and besides, I en- 
closed the photograph in a business 
envelope of father’s, because mine 
were all too small.” 

“A few more letters such as this 
one will open'her eyes,” replied the 
girl’s brother, glancing over the re- 
ply she had written. “I'll bet a box 
of candy to a pair of gloves that the 
postmistress either doesn’t answer 


” 
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your letter at all or discovers you’re 
a girl before the Yukon freezes.” 

Long before an answer could pos- 
sibly be received, Eleanor began to 
watch for the reply. She wondered 
if the postmistress would be of- 
fended by her bold declaration, or 
if any word or phrase had betrayed 
her sex. At last the letter arrived, 
and her heart gave a glad bound 
when she saw that it was addressed 
to Mr. E. B. Van Dyke. 

“You see, I am_ taking it for 
granted that you are a man,” it be- 
gan, “because it did not contradict 
the assumption in my last letter, but 
what a joke it would be if you 
should prove to be a spinster school 
ma’am visiting Alaska on your sum- 
mer vacation.” 

Eleanor had been brought up 
with puritanical ‘rigidity, and had 
she lived in the time. of martyrs 
would have gone to the stake rather 
than tell a falsehood. But her de- 
sire to win the wager had some- 
what clouded her moral vision, and 
a white lie and a black lie seemed 
hardly akin. In her twentieth year 
she certainly had not reached the 
age of spinsterhood, and she had 
never taught school; so she could 
see no wrong in denying this 
charge. 

For the next week she buried her- 
self in the library, where she delved 
into dusty, dog-eared books and 
brought forth nuggets of wisdom 
which she stowed away in her mem- 
ory for future use. 

One morning she startled her 
father by presenting him with five 
dollars and demanding a share in 
his Dawson mine. He mildly pro- 
tested, but her persuasion won, and 
she received the deed. 

Eleanor’s appearance that evening 
gave one the impression that she 
was writing a learned thesis. With 
flushed cheeks and hair charmingly 
disheveled, she eagerly studied the 
pieces of paper with which the table 
was strewn. Some contained min- 
ing ternfs and statistics, while 
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others were finely written with 
phrases and even sentences crib- 
bed from various men’s letters. 

The girl felt re-paid, however, 
when the next note arrived from 
the postmistress. The writer won- 
dered how she had ever doubted 
that her correspondent was a man. 
“You must have laughed heartily 
over my mistake,” she continued, 
“but your knowledge of mining and 
your ownership in a Dawson claim 
have convinced me that you are a 
broad-shouldered, bronze-faced 
miner.” 

Eleanor showed this letter with 
great pride to her brother, and in- 
formed him that she preferred 
chocolate creams, while he remind- 
ed her that the Yukon was not yet 
frozen. 

Frequent letters passed between 
the San Francisco girl and the post- 
mistress of Circle City during the 
succeeding months. At times EI- 
eanor’s conscience gave uncomfort- 
able twinges, for her enjoyment in 
this practical joke had gradually 
been merged in a keen interest in 
this fearless frontier woman. 

“If it weren’t for losing the 
wager,” she confessed to her 
brother on their way to a dinner 
three months after the sending of 
the first letter, “I would write to 
her that I am only a mere slip of a 
girl and not the six-footer she 
imagines me. The postmistress is 
coming out this winter, and——” 

“My gloves are rather shabby,” 
remarked the man, “but I guess 
they’ll last until a 

“Oh, don’t count on my giving up 
at this eleventh hour,” interrupted 
his sister, “and there is no chance 
of the postmistress discovering my 
identity, for she is convinced that 
I am a young Hercules, calls me 
her ‘big Californian,’ and I fear she 
ne very fond of me, Har- 
old.” 

“Take care,” warned her brother, 
“or you will have a breach of prom- 
ise suit against you.” 
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At the dinner table Eleanor found 
herself seated beside her hostess’s 
nephew, a sturdy Alaskan miner, 
who had recently returned from 
the Klondike. In the hurried intro- 
duction she had not understood his 
name. Of course he should have de- 
voted himself to the young woman 
on his right, but the light in Elea- 
nor’s eyes as she spoke of the beauty 
of his fosterland, together with her 
sweetness, held him, and the girl 
herself found it difficult to turn 
‘her attention from this face, in 
which were welded physical cour- 
age and intellectual ability. Besides 
she had discovered that the young 
man had spent much time at Cir- 
cle City,. and thought he might 
know the postmistress. Here was 
her opportunity to discover more 
about her delightful correspondent. 
Salad had been served before the 
girl managed to turn the conversa- 
tion to the subject. The. man 
glanced up quickly. “What do you 


know about the postmistress of Cir- 


cle City?” he asked, watching her 
narrowly. 

“Oh, I know a great deal about 
her. At least—I mean—I—I have 
never met her, but ” Eleanor 
was becoming hopelessly entangled 
in the meshes of her own deception. 
“T have seen some letters that she 
has written to an acquaintance of 
mine,” she ‘declared, desperately, 
“and I think she is the most remark- 
able woman I have ever heard of. 
She has endured the perils and hard- 
ships of that northern life with the 
courage of a man, and her descrip- 
tion of the trip over the Chilcoot 
Pass and through the White Horse 
Rapids fills one with admiration for 
her bravery.” 

“You are a bold champion to es- 
pouse the cause of one whom you 
have never met,” declared the man. 

“But I know her very well, 
through the letters she has written 
to—to my friend. Her moral 
courage is equal to her physical. Not 
an atom of bitterness or discontent 
has entered into her description of 
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the months she has spent on her 
mining claim, and yet I can read be- 
tween the lines that it was a deso- 
late life. I hope some day I shall 
meet this woman, and yet I am al- 
most afraid to, because—I can’t ex- 
plain—but E 

“You may well pity any one 
obliged to live on an Alaskan 
claim,” said the man. “It is an iso- 
lated life, and the only glimpse one 
has of the outside world is through 
letters. These are read and re-read 
until they are worn in shreds.” 

Eleanor’s practical joke assumed 
a different appearance. She had 
crept into this woman’s life in the 
dress of a masquerader. How would 
the postmistress feel when she dis- 
covered she had been duped? To be 
sure, the interest expressed had 
been genuine, but the belief that 
the letters were written by a man 
must have magnified its importance. 

There was a dull pain in her heart 
and her eyes were moist as she ex- 
claimed : y 

“Do letters really mean so much 
in the far north? I didn’t know, or 
1 wouldn’t have—I admire the 
woman so much, you know. If she 
were a man I believe I should say 
I was in love with her, and——” 

“What are you people so busily 
talking about? Won’t you give the 
rest of us the benefit of your Alas- 
kan experience?” exclaimed one of 
the party, addressing the Klon- 
diker. 

“How much longer will the Yu- 
kon River be open?” interrupted 
Harold Van Dyke. 

“Winter has surprised the Alas- 
kans by appearing a month ahead 
of the usual time,” was the reply. 
“The Yukon has been frozen for a 
fortnight.” 

Eleanor shot a triumphant glance 
at her brother. 

“Tell us about your trip through 
the White Horse Rapids, Mr. Mor- 
gan,” said the girl opposite. “It 
must have been a terrible experi- 
ence.” 

“Well, it is not a ride one would 
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care to take more than once in a life 
time,” acknowledged the man. “And 
yet, it’s very-peril gives it a charm. 
I made the run in the fall of ninety- 
eight with two companions. As I 
knew nothing about managing a 
boat, I suggested that I walk along 
the shore and meet the scow further 
down the river, but my proposition 
was received with indignant pro- 
test. The provisions were to be car- 
ried around the rapids, my com- 
panions declared, but ‘I must lie 
down in the boat as ballast, because 
if the scow turned over the beans 
would surely go to the bottom, 
whereas I might possibly swim 
ashore.” 

An uncanny feeling crept over 
Eleanor. Where had she heard this 
tale before? Had she suddenly re- 
ceived the gift of second sight, or 
had she met this man sometime in 
the dim, forgotten past? Every 
word, every phrase, was foreseen by 
her before they had slipped from 
his mouth. Suddenly the girl’s 
cheeks flamed, and she dropped her 
eyes in confusion. In vivid words 
he pictured his wild ride through 
the canyon, and the frail craft’s 
battle with the angry, churning 
flood. A breathless silence reigned 


when he had _ ceased; then the 
hostess arose and the guests pushed 
back their chairs from the table. 

The man turned to the girl at his 
side. She had risen and stood with 
her head drooping slightly and her 
cheeks burning. 

“Your letters were a great pleas- 
ure to me while in Alaska, but since 
I have known their author their 
value has increased many times,” 
he said, gently. 

Eleanor did not raise her eyes 
from the floor. 

“You have taken an unkind ad- 
vantage. You have known all this 
evening and I—I never dreamed 
that Why did you say you 
were a woman?” she demanded. 

“I didn’t,” protested the man. 
“My sister must have slipped a card 
into my letter mistaking it for one 
she had written. I can’t help feel- 
ing, however, that what appears to 
be an accident is really fate. Are 
you very much disappointed in the 
postmistress of Circle City?’ He 
bent nearer and tried to read the 
answer that lay behind the long 
lashes. 

“I—I’ll have to become accus- 
tomed to the fact that she is a 
man, and then perhaps 1‘ 











A DREAM 


BY MAIDE CASTELHUN 


Ah, love, if thou wert here, 


How would the heavy pain be lifted from my life,— 
The weary toil, the shadows black, the haunting fear, 


The sordid, bitter strife. 


How would my spirit soar,— 

How would each fettered, struggling passion soon 
be free! 

How would life’s mystery be solved forever more, 

If I were loved by thee! 














The Mystery of a Gold Brick 
A True Story 





BY FRED BENNION 


ERCY GRAHAM, a _ young 
Canadian of 25 summers, sat 
at his desk in the office of the 

Development Company one lazy 
summer afternoon in June, 188g. In 
Ensenada, Baja California, it is al- 
ways summer, the seasons being 
distinguishable only to the very old- 
est residents of this sun-girt land. 
This particular afternoon office du- 
ties seemed more than usually irk- 
some to Percy, and his thoughts 
wandered far from the dry ledger 
pages. A door opening in the in- 


ner office reminded him of the fact 
that Mr. Elder, the General Mana- 
ger of the company was on the alert 
and presently the sound of voices 


in animated conversation claimed 
Percy’s attention. 

“Well, I am sure we should lose 
no time in securing that land of Ar- 
mando’s, and I will sign an agree- 
ment now that you purchase his 
4,000 acres adjoining the company’s 
section in San Quentin.” These 
words, addressed to Mr. Elder by 
the President of the Development 
Company, who was at this time on 
a rare visit of inspection to Ensen- 
ada, were distinctly heard by Percy 
Graham, but beyond wondering 
why the company was buying so 
much of this waste and barren land 
he gave no heed. 

Carmillo’s saloon, a tavorite re- 
sort of all lovers of Bourbon and 
Scotch, was crowded this evening 
with the usual mixture of Ameri- 
cans, British and the better class of 
Mexicans. Specimens of gold- 
bearing quartz were handed from 
one to the other—the recent finds at 
Jacalitos were discussed, and the 
probability of the Development 
Company building a railroad that 
would open up the new fields was 


mysteriously hinted at by one or 
two. Graham, standing alone at 
the saloon bar, listened with inter- 
est to the “jargon of money mak- 
ing,” which all present seemed to 
be indulging in—every one was go- 
ing to be rich; the gold fever had 
surely caught all alike in this little 
town of Ensenada. “Como esta 
Vd, esta noche? Senor Graham, are 
you also on the road to fortune like 
all the others here?” It was Ar- 
mando, the owner of the block of 
land at San Quentin who spoke. 

“No,” said Rercy, “I am not in 
on any of their gold ventures yet, 
and I think a safer way to fortune is 
to buy land and hold on until the 
price is high.” 

“Why not buy my land at San 
Quentin? I will sell it to you cheap. 
A better piece of land is not to be 
found on the Peninsula—adjoins 
the company’s land.” 

“Oh, yes; that reminds me of 
something I heard to-day. Well, 
Armando, come around to the office 
in the morning and we'll have a talk 
about that land.” 

Graham’s idea was to further the 
company’s interests by bringing 
Armando and Mr. Elder together as 
soon as possible, but the fever of 
making money, so prevalent in En- 
senada at this time, had seized him, 
and late that night he had about re- 
solved to use his $600 balance in 
Godfrey’s Bank and buy Armando’s 
land himself. From what he had 
overheard he judged that the com- 
pany had to purchase the land and 
he would hold out for a good figure. 
Graham’s first step next morning 
was to declare his intention of be- 
coming a citizen, a preliminary that 
must be gone through before any 
alien of the Republic can own land 
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in Mexico, and before noon that 
day a transfer of Armando’s land 
to Graham had been made, and God- 
frey’s Bank was poorer by $600. 

A few evenings later the young 
Mexican mensagero in the com- 
pany’s employ, came to Graham's 
room in the Iturbide Hotel with a 
long official looking envelope con- 
taining a letter of curt dismissal 
from the employment of the De- 
velopment Company, and enclosing 
a check in payment of salary to the 
end of the current month. Graham 
tried to sell the San Quentin land 
to the company, but Mr. Elder 
would not entertain the idea for a 
moment, and gave him a severe rep- 
rimand for “having been guilty of 
such gross breach of faith,” etc. 

After hanging around Ensenada 
for a week, Graham took passage in 
the Carlos Pacheco for the North, 
and left the impression with his 
most intimate friends that he in- 
tended going to Canada, and in his 
native town would form a syndi- 
cate to purchase the San Quentin 
block. 

Months rolled by, and the little 
community of Ensenada had al- 
most forgotten Percy Graham; the 
gold excitement faded away gradu- 
ally; a rush of miners from Cali- 
fornia had taken place, but one and 
all agreed that the Alamo, Jacalitos 
and other mining districts were not 
for the poor man. The projected 
railroad scheme of the Development 
Company was shelved, and land 
could be bought for a mere song. 
It was at this time that Graham 
suddenly reappeared in Ensenada, 
bringing life and good cheer with 
him. He had “money to burn,” as 
Carmillo, the vendor of Scotch and 
Bourbon remarked to Godfrey the 
banker. “His people in Canada 
must be rich,” said Godfrey. “He 
has sold the San Quentin block at 
a big price,” conjectured Carmillo. 

Graham rented a cozy cottage 
on the beach, and after he had fur- 
ished it on comfortable bachelor 


lines, made it an open house for all 
his white friends. He entertained 
lavishly; card parties, dinner par- 
ties and such like being of nightly 
occurrence. In response to a cor- 
dial and pressing request, Johnson, 
the only clerk and assistant of God- 
frey the banker, moved his belong- 
ings from the Iturbide Hotel to 
Graham’s quarters, and soon after- 
wards Shields, the fidus achates of 
one Robledo, shipping agent and 
general merchant, was persuaded to 
permanently locate in the cottage. 
These three became great friends, 
and outside of office hours were in- 
separable. Later, a_ holiday trip 
for all three to San Diego and prob- 
ably to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco was proposed by Graham. The 
question of money only prevented 
the immediate acquiescence of 
Johnson and Shields; they both 
could get their yearly two weeks’ 
holiday from their employers and 
the idea of going North with the 
affluent Graham was certainly a 
very great inducement. How to 
get the necessary money was the 
question discussed many times by 
Johnson and Shields during the suc- 
ceeding days. At dinner one even- 
ing Graham insisted on all taking the 
trip North, and after Johnson had 
made a vague hint as to the cause 
of hesitancy, offered to lend both a 
sufficient amount of money to de- 
fray expenses. Shields forthwith 
declared he knew of a way he could 
manage without borrowing money 
from his friend, and the matter be- 
ing considered settled a jolly good 
time was indulged in. All three 
went to bed at a late hour, and two 
of the party at least had consumed 
more Scotch than was good for 
them. Next morning a fierce and 
loud altercation in the outer room 
caused the three friends to jump out 
of bed and dress hastily. 

“What’s that fellow saying about 
Godfrey’s Bank and a brick of gold,” 
exclaimed Johnson. “I must rush 
away; old Godfrey will be wanting 
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me if anything has gone wrong at 
the bank.” 

No more time for conjecture was 
allowed; the door of the bedroom 
being violently opened, and in 
rushed three “Officiales de Policia,” 
who excitedly placed Graham, 
Johnson and Shields under arrest, 
and without listening to protests 
or inquiries, marched them up to 
the “Casa de Ayuntamiento,” or 
Customs House, where the friends 
learned for the first time that they 
were charged with having robbed 
Godfrey’s Bank of a sum of money 
estimated at $1500, and Robledo, 
the shipping agent’s safe of a gold 
brick valued at $13,000. It seemed 
that the Carlos Pacheco had brought 
this gold brick from the southern 
portion of the Peninsula consigned 
to a San Diego bank, and the purser 
thinking it would be more secure, 
had placed it in Robledo’s safe. No 
violence had been used on either of 
the safes, and no clue as to who the 
robber was could be found. 

“Godfrey would not rob his own 
bank—his clerk, Johnson, is the 
only one cognizant of the safe com- 
bination; therefore, Johnson must 
have robbed Godfrey. Again, the 
same thief must have been impli- 
cated in the gold brick robbery, but 
the only one knowing the combi- 
nation of Robledo’s safe, outside of 
Robledo himself, is Shields; conse- 
quently he must be guilty. Gra- 
ham, a great friend of both culprits, 
occupying the same house, and so 
on, must have known all about it, 
and he must be guilty, too!” 

Thus spoke the mighty propound- 
ers of the law in Ensenada, and 
without more ado Johnson was sen- 
tenced to eight years imprisonment, 
Graham and Shields being held over 
pending the pleasure of “La Corte” 
and for further evidence which the 
wily “Policia” promised to produce 
shortly. 

The whole community was wildly 
excited and the most absurd rumors 
spread like lightning. The jail was 
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crowded with visitors who jostled 
each other in their efforts to get a 
glimpse of and speak with the now 
notorious trio. Next day Graham 
and Shields appeared before the Al- 
calde, but no further evidence was 
adduced by the “Policia,” and much 
to the court’s astonishment, neither 
the gold brick or the $1500 had been 
discovered, although the belongings 
of the three unfortunates had been 
literally turned inside out; every 
foot of ground in the garden around 
the cottage had been turned over 
and over, and every possible search 
had been made inside the cottage. 

Robledo promised to make good 
the $13,000 gold brick if given a lit- 
tle time, and after being delayed one 
day the Carlos Pacheco sailed 
north. No passengers were permit- 
ted to travel on her, though, and the 
officers, sailors and firemen were all 
carefully searched before the 
steamer’s departure. 

The English speaking portion of 
Ensenada were curious to know 
why Johnson had received a sen- 
tence of eight years so quickly and 
the other two had been simply held. 
The evidence seemed to be equally 
strong, or perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say weak, against all three 
and the officials would say nothing 
except that Johnson was a British 
subject, while Graham and Shields 
were both Mexican citizens and 
could be dealt with differently. 

Mr. Elder wrote to the Develop- 
ment Company’s directorate in Lon- 
don full particulars of the extraordi- 
nary robbery and pleaded their in- 
fluence on behalf of Johnson. One 
of the directors was a_ personal 
friend of the British Minister in the 
City of Mexico, and this is how the 
case was brought before the notice 
of the President, Diaz. As a result, 
the Governor of Baja California re- 
ceived a telegram instructing him 
to immediately pardon Johnson. 
Nothing, however, in this direction 
could be done for Graham and 
Shields; they were remanded from 
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time to time and languished in the 
miserable jail. Once a _ week all 
their old friends visited them for 
an hour or two and brought them 
many welcome gifts in the shape of 
fruits and other delicacies, at the 
same time cheering them with con- 
soling hopes and bitterly denoun- 
cing the Mexican authorities. 

Robledo mortgaged his property 
to the fullest extent and managed to 
pay the value of the gold brick to 
the rightful owner. The newspa- 
pers throughout the United States 
took up the case. Many leading ar- 
ticles reviling Mexican justice and 
sympathizing with Graham and 
Shields appeared. 

Month after month passed with- 
out anything being done—no trace 
of the brick or money could be 
found. Graham tried to escape one 
day whilst being taken for his week- 
ly airing, and this resulted in 
harsher treatment and fewer privi- 
leges being extended. The anniver- 
sary of their incarceration passed 
without any trial having been held. 
It was given out that the officials 
were sure of the guilt of Graham 
and Shields, but the “Policia” were 
unable to secure any further evi- 
dence on which to convict. Just 
15 months from the morning on 
which the three had been arrested 
and cast into a Mexican jail, two 
emaciated creatures, greatly re- 
duced by sickness and confinement, 
were brought before “La Corte,” 
and the Alcalde ordered Graham 
and Shields released for “lack of evi- 
dence,” as the records show, this 
being the nearest that a Mexican 
court would approach to a verdict 
which really was “Not guilty.” 

Congratulations met the two un- 
fortunates at every step they took 
on returning to the cottage and no 
one could do enough for them. 

“What are you going to do now?” 
asked Johnson, who had long ago 
resumed his position at the bank. 
Shields replied: “I am going to San 
Francisco as quickly as I can sell a 


few things and get money enough 
to pay my fare with, and Graham 
says he is going to Canada.” 

“You bet I am,” said Graham, 
“and this cursed country will 
never see me again. After visiting 
Canada, I shall settle in the United 
States, but immediately I put foot 
in San Diego I intend to renounce 
my allegiance to the Grand Repub- 
lic of Mexico and declare my inten- 
tion of becoming a citizen of the 
United States.” 

“What an honor for the United 
States, Senor. Excuse me, but be- 
fore you go my father would like 
to speak with you and Senor 
Shields.” 

It was Robledo’s son who spoke— 
he had entered the room without at- 
tracting anyone’s attention. 

“Tell your father to go to the 
devil. We have had enough trou- 
ble over him and his infernal gold 
brick,” exclaimed Shields. “And al- 
low me to inform you that when we 
wish to see you again, Mr. Robledo, 
we will send for you,” shouted Gra- 
ham as Robledo, Jr., quietly with- 
drew. 

In due time Shields and Graham 
went North on the Carlos Pache- 
co, and the same day that the little 
steamer puffed out of the harbor 
of Ensenada de Todos Santos, 
young Robledo, on the fastest horse 
he could select, started overland 
for San Diego. It is a long and 
hard trip from Ensenada to San 
Diego by land, and only the best of 
horses can cover the distance in less 
than two full days’ travel; but on 
this occasion Robledo, Jr., managed 
to get a fresh horse when half the 
distance had been accomplished and 
arrived in San Diego on the evening 
of the same day on which the Carlos 
Pacheco arrived. 

Graham and Shields were the re- 
cipients of many congratulations, 
and were the heroes of the hour. 
Every one had heard about the fa- 
mous gold-brick robbery, and knew 
of the hardships these two had un- 























dergone. To a reporter of the 
“Union,” they related their trying 
experiences in a Mexican jail and 
announced their intention of leav- 
ing on the morrow—one for San 
Francisco and the other for Canada. 

Robiedo, Jr., looking tired and de- 

jected, was at the Santa Fe station 
when the train bearing Graham and 
Shields pulled out; he had been 
there long before the time of the 
train’s departure, and had watched 
every movement that was made by 
the departing friends. He seemed 
disappointed, and was slowly turn- 
ing from a last view of the disap- 
pearing train as the ticket agent 
walked along the now deserted 
platform. “Lucky fellows to get 
out of that scrape at last,” the lat- 
ter remarked, and added, “I sup- 
pose that’s the last we shall ever 
see of them. I wonder why Graham 
only took a ticket as far as Los An- 
geles. I thought he was going to 
Canada.” 
“Are you sure of that?” exclaimed 
Robledo. “Well, I ought to be, 
considering it is only a few minutes 
since I sold him his ticket,” replied 
the agent. 

Robledo, Jr., then and there made 
up his mind to follow Graham on 
the next train. He went to Los 
Angeles that evening, and 
luckily meeting the conductor of the 
morning train learned that Graham 
had got off at Santa Ana, but that 
Shields had unquestionably gone 
right through to San Francisco. In 
the meantime, Graham had left 
Santa Ana for Newport, an adjacent 
seaport town. Here he entered into 
negotiations with the captain of a 
small schooner. The proposition 
made to the captain was so strange 
and surprising that it took some 


time to close a bargain; but one 
was evidently made, for that night 
the schooner hired by Graham for 
two weeks in return for a large 
cash payment in advance, hove an- 
chor and put to sea. 

Robledo, 


rushed to Santa 
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Ana; then to Newport; and by dint 
of endless inquiries learned that 
Graham had gone to sea in a small 


schooner. The train that brought 
Robledo back to San Diego seemed 
to crawl along, so great was his de- 
sire to be in time to catch the Car- 
los Pacheco for Ensenada. 

A telegram to the captain of the 
steamer asking him to delay start- 
ing until the arrival of the train, en- 
abled him to reach Ensenada next 
morning, and after a conference 
with his father and the Mexican offi- 
cials, a detachment of Rurales and 
Policia were stationed at intervals 
for several miles along the beach. 

These were told to watch for a 
sailing schooner and to arrest with- 
out fail any one who attempted to 
land. 

After two days of rolling and 
tossing about in the little schooner 
the captain informed his mysteri- 
ous charterer that they were now 
within a few miles of Ensenada, 
and it was decided to reduce can- 
vass and lay to until darkness came 
on. About midnight Graham, dis- 
guised and masked, jumped into a 
boat towing from the _ schooner’s 
stern and quietly rowed for the 
shore. He evidently knew exactly 
where he wanted to land, for he 
took the bearings of a prominent 
point on the north side of the town 
of Ensenada and he neither hesi- 
tated nor ceased rowing until the 
keel of the boat grated on the beach. 
Then he made fast the boat’s pain- 
ter to a point of rock, and carefully 
putting a revolver and long knife 
in his belt rapidly ran along the 
beach towards the town. Around 
the point before mentioned is a 
beautiful bay, an ideal spot for a 
good swim, and as such is the favor- 
ite resort of all who care for a dip 
in the briny. The shore is rocky 
even at high water, but there is one 
flat, smooth rock, known as_ the 
dressing rock, on which bathers 


stand to dress and undress. Graham 
for 


made straight this _ rock, 
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crouched behind it, and quickly 
pulled from a leather case the joints 
of a crow-bar, which he screwed 
together. He pried the rock on 
one side and blocked it up with 
some small pieces; quickly putting 
his. hand underneath the rock he 
extracted a leather sack containing 
a lot of money, and then using both 
hands pulled out a large brick. “At 
last, at last, and now for the boat.” 
He started to pick up the sack, when 
the muzzles of three revolvers were 
thrust against his face. “Hands 
up,” demanded the Mexican officers. 
Graham, taken by surprise, com- 
plied with the order. “Tie his arms 
and legs,” said El Capitan. The 
gold brick and the sack of coin were 
immediately picked up by another 
officer. 

“Five minutes in which to con- 
fess everything or we _ kill you.” 
“Don’t shoot—lI’ll confess,” said 
Graham, now disarmed and com- 
pletely at their mercy. 

“T opened Robledo’s and God- 
frey’s safe, stole the brick and the 
money, hid them here, and no one 
else knew anything about it.” 
Without further questioning he was 
dragged to the old familiar jail and 
thrown on,the floor of a cell, where 
he remained until brought before 
the court, and once more charged 
with his crime. 

The Governor, knowing full well 
that Graham could not be convicted 
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of a crime of which he had already 
been acquitted, sent a long telegram 
to the City of Mexico explanatory 
of the state of affairs and asking for 
advice. 

The mystery of the stolen brick 
was apparently cleared now—that 
is, if Graham’s confession was to be 
believed, and whilst waiting for an 
answer from the City of Mexico 
the Governor determined to experi- 
ment a little for his own satisfac- 
tion. Graham was taken to the Gov- 
ernor’s residence and told to open 
the safe. In less than two minutes 
he had struck the combination; still 
another test was decided upon, and 
he was taken to the Aduana, where 
to the amazement of all he opened 
the large safe in exactly three and 
a half minutes. 

“Discharge Graham from prison, 
but see that he leaves the country,” 
the reply from the City of Mexico 
read. 

Fifteen minutes’ start was all that 
two Rurales allowed Percy Graham 
to reach Tia Juana and get across 
the line. Neither of the Rurales 
would ever say anything about that 
furious ride they took, or what was 
the result, but needless to say, Gra- 
ham was never seen again, and one 
thing was sure, he never reached 
the California line. 

Where Percy Graham’s knowl- 
edge of safe opening had been ac- 
quired is a mystery to this day. 
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A COVENANT REDEEMED 








BY HELEN ELLSWORTH WRIGHT 


HE last hop team emerged 
from a cloud of dust and 
splashed into the river. It 


creaked up the opposite bank, its 
horses dripping to their middles, 
and wound its way through the 
stubble to the dark outlines of the 
kilns. Women and children, grimy 
with hop-stain, filed across the foot- 
log and faced towards the battal- 
ion of tents on the camp ground. 
The day’s picking was done. In the 
fields, festoons of scented burrs 
were left to be gathered in the dusk. 

Cardick, the section-boss, came 
down the road alone. His neck 
seemed sunken between his shoul- 
ders; there was a plodding hope- 
lessness in the droop of his big body. 
Suddenly he paused, looked behind 
him, and began counting aloud the 
rows from the stake. 

“Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen,” 
he repeated. “Twen-ty, twen . 





He stopped, shielded his eyes, and 
looked 
West. 

Midway down the row, a small 


toward the  crimsoning 





feminine object was crouched on a 
pile of burlap. Cardick’s brows con- 
tracted. He measured the distance 
between the sacking and the road 
in strides. 

The girl sprang to her feet as he 
neared her, her head raised defiant- 
ly. “No, I’m not crying, John Car- 
dick!” she said, answering the accu- 
sation in his eyes. “For once you're 
mistaken!” She tucked her damp- 
ened handkerchief in her bosom as 
she spoke. 

The man stood silent, a conflict 
of love and pity in his face. 

“T’ve heard the talk,” she went on, 
“and do you s’pose I believe it?” 
Her chin quivered. “I tell you, 
Martin Kelly is as honorable!” 

Cardick bent abruptly over a hop- 
bin, picked up a straggling burr or 
two, and rubbed them with his big 
fore-finger into the palm of his hand. 
She could not see the twitching of 
his face. “They’re a little green 
yet,” he said, attempting to divert 
her. “And there’s too many pick- 
ers on. We're going to ship off a 
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gang of men in the morning on the 
4:30 train from town.” 

The girl did not answer. She had 
re-seated herself upon the burlap; 
her sunbonnet was pushed back; 
her troubled eyes looked past him 
down the aisles of swaying leaves. 

Cardick watched her, his face 
growing wistful. At length he saun- 
tered over and sat down. “Molly,” 
he said, “it’s been—let’s see—five 
seasons that we've picked together 
in the yards.” 

She nodded. 

“You was a mite of a girl—that 
first year,” he went on, “but you 
took the medal for weighing up the 
most!” There was a pause. When 
Cardick continued, his voice was a 
trifle unsteady. “It was sort of 
lonesome, picking with the shad- 
ows in the rows, before the day- 
light came,” he said. “But the dew 
—was heavy in the hops, and how 
you used to laugh when you’d come 
down and find your sacks most full.” 

A half-born smile lighted the 
girl’s face. “You were always good 
to me, John,” she said. 

“N-o. Not over much.” After a 
moment he went on again. “The 
next year—I was poling vines. Do 
you remember? I used to come a- 
running when I’d hear you call! 
Do it again, Molly. Won’t you?” 

For answer, she made a trumpet 
of her hand; her voice rose in the 
field cry, “Hop po-le!” 

“Yes, like that!” he said. 

They sat in silence for a: time. 
The crimson of the sunset faded in- 
to amber. Above them, one silver 
star hung in the azure sky. 

Cardick aroused himself. ‘The 
next season was my first turn on the 
team,” he mused. “The kiln boys 
said my load was always late. They 
didn’t know I waited ‘cause you 
liked to be on, when the horses 
splashed through the river. Then 
up at the hoister # 





The girl impulsively put out her 
hand; her eyes smiled at him 
through a mist. “You’ve always 


been my big brother, haven't you, 
John?” she asked. 

The amber light was paling. A 
band of cloud lay gray at the hori- 
zon, and Cardick’s face reflected its 
color. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “Your— 
brother.” 

Molly broke the silence that fol- 
lowed. “And when—he came to 
work at the commissary,” she said, 
“and we were—triends, I didn’t even 
need to tell you, John, because— 
you knew! Do you remember that 
Sunday that you found us down in 
the orchard?” 

Cardick nodded. The tightened 
lines of his lips was firm. 

“And when I promised,” she went 
softly on, “to be ” The sen- 
tence was unfinished. They sat 
quietly on the sacking after that, the 
man and the woman, each intent on 
memory. 

A breeze stirred in the hop vines 
and set a thousand tassels swinging. 
Suddenly the voice of the supper- 
horn rang out for the kiln men. 
Molly sprang to her feet. “It’s al- 
most dark,” she cried, “and to-night 
he’s going to take me to the dance.” 
She imploringly stretched out her 
hands. “Oh, John, you don’t believe 
that Martin took that money from 
the commissary till! You don’t be- 
lieve it, do you, John?” 

He did not answer. 

“Say you don’t believe it!” she 
urged. ‘Tell me it isn’t true!” She 
had come close to him. As he bent 
towards her, the wind blew a ten- 
dril of her hair against his cheek. 

“And if it were?” he slowly asked. 
“You'd love him just the same?” 

“Yes,” she whispered shivering. 
“Oh, yes, no matter what he’d done.” 

Involuntarily he drew her to the 
shelter of his arms; his flannel shirt 
filled with the heaving of his chest. 
The office of the commissary rose in 
his fancy—the grave, questioning 
faces of the men, and he, John Car- 
dick, had stood among them, self- 























accused to repay the money taken 
from the till! : 

In the fields, the burrs shook 
their perfume into the falling dew. 
The girl raised her face from his 
shoulder, her eyes looked into his. 
“If anything should be wrong,” she 
asked trustingly, “you’d keep him 
safe, John? You'd find a way?” 

“Yes, little sister,’ he answered 
huskily, “l’d find a way?” 

aK ok * * 

The long, red-brown buildings of 
the works sprawled on the rising 
ground behind the yards, and Car- 
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“If he’s here, we'll root him out, 
that’s all!” 

Cardick, his hands in his pockets, 
passed on. “Some poor devil, 
hounded by a special,” he sighed as 
he climbed the stairway to the kiln. 
He crossed the stretch of trestle to 
the cooler, and swung himself down 
the ladder to the floor beneath. A 
pyramid of hops rose towards the 
platform of the track. The huge 
rakes of the balers protruded at ir- 
regular intervals from its base. 

Cardick paced the room, the 
girl’s words ringing in his ears: 





~~ = 








“She could not see the twitching of his face.’’ 


dick took the road towards them, 
through the stubble. 

By the cord-wood, he came unex- 
pectedly upon a group of men. It 
consisted of McFadden, the com- 
pany overseer, the sheriff and a 
thickset stranger. The section-boss 


unconsciously slackened his pace. 
“And that’s a felony,” Maclad- 
den was saying. “In a crew of 


” 


three hundred men 





The stranger shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 


His voice was quick, metallic. 





“You'll find a way—you'll find a 
way.” He smiled, remembering that 
Kelly’s debt had been canceled. 
The big hall over the commissary 
department was bright with burning 
kerosene and tin reflectors. Hop 
vines swung from the rafters, with 


here and there a colored lantern 
dangling between. The _ benches 
along the wall were filled. On the 


platform the accordion and the banjo 
had long ago “tuned up.” 
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Cardick, peering through an open 
window from the balcony, saw the 
stranger lounging with the men near 
the entrance. His voice was modu- 
lated to friendliness; the narrowed 
gleam of his eyes was keen. 

Kelly whirled by with Molly 
smiling in his arms. His face went 
bending close above the girl’s. By 
a sudden impulse he raised it, and 
gave a swift look towards the door. 
His eyes met those of the stranger, 
and drooped again. On the balcony 
the sheriff smoked a cigar. 

The intermission was called and 
ended. The two musicians emerged 
from behind the red curtain at the 
end of the hall, wiping their lips as 
they came. The _ floor-manager 
changed the placard that announced 
the dance. 

When it was well under way Car- 
dick felt a tug at his coat sleeve. He 
wheeled abruptly. “Molly!” he said 
in surprise. “You!” 

A soft laugh answered him. “I 
wanted to come out in the darkness, 
John,” she said; “I wanted to talk 
with you. I’m so happy.” 

He drew her hand through his 
arm and they paced on together. 

“Martin is good—so good!” she 
began, an odd little catch in her 
voice. “You don’t mind if I tell 
you about it, do you?” 

“No,” he answered, steadily, “I 
don’t mind.” 

“I knew you wouldn't,” she con- 
tinued. “Oh, John, to think I could 
have doubted that he was—honor- 
able, even for a moment. I’m not 
half worthy of his love!” 

They were passing the door, and 
Cardick loosened her fingers and 
shook them roughly from his arm. 
“Tt’s cold,” he said. His tones 
were harsh. “You’d better go in!” 

The accordion seemed running 
ahead of time; the “pink-punk” of 
the banjo tripped in its effort to 
keep up. The stranger was Kelly’s 
opposite in a quadrille, and on the 
balcony the sheriff still smoked his 
cigar. 


Ten minutes later the  section- 
boss climbed the stairway, again to 
the kiln, and wearily threw himself 
on the sacks outside by the hoister. 
The men in the drying-room were 
changing the hops. He could hear 
the rythmical sound of the scrapers 
and the rumble of the car as it car- 
ried its steaming, sulphurous load 
across to the cooler. 

*K * 

The lights, one at a time, went out 
in the hall. The groups of return- 
ing dancers grew fewer on the road. 
The tents became illumined  tri- 
angles, then dark again. An hour 
passed. At the horizon, a lurid, yel- 
low glow showed where the harvest 
moon was creeping up. 

All at once a sound from the di- 


* 


rection of the commissary depart- . 


ment brought Cardick to his feet. 
There was a spit of flame. By its 
glare he saw a figure drop from the 
back of the lower balcony. The 
clerks slept at that end—Kelly’s 
room was there! 

Another shot followed. Cardick 
started forward, hesitated, then 
crouched to the sacks again, flat- 
tened himself and watched. 

The first shaft of moonlight was 
whitening the stubble. Across it 
scudded a figure. Cardick’s mind 
reverted to the words of the stran- 


God! Could they mean Kelly! 
Was this man, whose debt he had 
vicariously cancelled, a felon after 
all! 
Another bullet sped its way. The 
figure lunged forward, and righted 
itself. Voices echoed from the.com- 
missary department; the men from 
the adjoining bunk-house were astir. 
A wind cloud drifted across the 
moon; the stubble was dark again. 
Cardick, straining his ears, caught 
the crackle of footsteps through it. 


It was lagging, uneven, approach-. 


ing. 
There was no refuge on the open 
stretch of the field but the kiln; the 
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section-boss was sure of his ground. 
He thrust out his arms and caught 
at a batten and drew his big body 
cautiously along to the rear of the 
building. 

The outer staircase creaked with 
a weight upon it—there was a sound 
of labored, irregular breathing. 
Someone, he knew well who it was, 
had reached the platform. Cardick 
could almost touch him with out- 
stretched hand. 

A man with a swinging lantern 
came out from the furnace-room be- 
low. The field-boss rose instantly. 
His towering height made his iden- 
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The edges of the cloud became 
silvery, then a deep copper. The 
moon was coming out. The man re- 
turned to his furnaces. Cardick 
leaned idly upon the sacks, but his 
ears were intent upon the slow, 
dragging step along the track. 

The chimneys of the kiln began to 
throw shadows. The door at the 
end of the trestle yawned like a 
giant mouth. Kelly reached it, 
paused, and clung unsteadily to the 
siding. An overpowering perfume 
enveloped. him from the hops be- 
low. The rails shone like white rib- 
bons to the edge of the dump. He 








A Typical Hop Field Crowd. 


tity unmistakable. 

“Hello, John!” the man called. 
“Say, what was the racket up,at the 
commissary? Wasn’t there‘ some 
firing?” 

Cardick stretched himself. “Yes,” 
he sleepily answered. “Coyote, I 
guess. The boys said to-day they 
were laying for one.” 

A figure swayed in the shade of 
the platform. There was no safety 
in the kiln—no opiion but the black 
stretch of the trestle to the cooler. 





staggered and went on. The section 
boss followed. This skulker from 
the law had been his undoing. Car- 
dick’s claims for requital were clam- 
oring to be satisfied. 

The air in the cooler was heavy, 
nauseous. Kelly, half way to the 
ladder leading to the floor, veered 
to one side, righted himself, and 





then Cardick darted forward, 
but his extended hand grasped at 
nothingness. 


There was a sound like the crush- 
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ing of dry leaves, a shivering among 
the hop burrs, as they closed over 
the opening. The moonlight, flood- 
ing through the door above, fell 
again on a placid golden pyramid. 

The section-boss stood silent on 
the track. His head swam in a tide 
of conflicting emotions. A few 
minutes—not over five—and the sul- 
phur and the pollen in the hops! 
The balers in the morning No! 
The road was too easy! He, John 
Cardick, had tasted of the hemlock. 
He would not drain the glass alone! 
For this man’s misdemeanor he had 
stood self-charged: for this man’s 
felony he would be the scourge! 

Instantly he let himself drop by 
his arms from the trestle, swung 
clear of the burrs, and landed be- 
side them. He xnew a surer revenge 
than death—a more damning one. 
He would save Kelly to wear the 
stripes before the world—before her. 

Grasping a rake, he fell to work. 
The hop dust rose, a silver mist in 
the light. Through it he saw a rip- 
pling avalanche of burrs, slipping, 
sliding, shelving. He was making 
no headway. Every rakeful was re- 
placed by two—and the time! In 
desperation he stripped off his coat 
—dropped on his knees—began to 
burrow. 

The hops stul held the heat from 
the drying room; they closed about 
him with every move. The loose 
sulphur crept in with his breath ; his 
lungs seemed on fire. His eyes, his 
throat, his nose, his ears smarted, 
stung like a million needles. The 
sweat, oozing from every pore, 
caught up the pollen from the hops 
—plastered it into a mask, gummy, 
scorching. In a frenzy, he tried to 
cry out, but dry, burning particles 
of dust crowded into his mouth, and 
stopped the utterance. He tried to 
retreat, but the weight above pin- 
ioned him. He forced his arms wide. 
One hand came into contact with a 
resisting substance. It was Kelly. 
In his own agony he had for the 
moment forgotten his enemy. 





The touch of the motionless, hu- 
man thing re-kindled the hatred 
within him. He would not be baf- 
fled in his purpose. 

Gathering his fast - ebbing 
strength, he shoved his hand along 
Kelly’s arm to the shoulder, and 
grasped: his collar band. Inch by 
inch, Cardick’s huge bulk fought its 
way backward. Inch by inch he 
dragged the inanimate form behind. 

The pressure on top was growing 
lighter. He could raise his head a 
trifle. The surface of the pile was 
shelving; he could feel it again. And 
the air! It was filtering in between 
the burrs. 

aK *k * * 

The full white light of the harvest 
moon fell upon Kelly’s distorted 
face. Cardick, burning to the stom- 
ach-pit, gave not a thought to him- 
self. He ripped open Kelly’s waist- 
coat, and thrust bis hand in against 
the heart. Satished, he began to 
work the arms—the legs. He chafed 
the limp hands, raised the body and 
shook it vigorously. The eyes un- 
closed. 

Suddenly the section-boss threw 
back his head to listen. There were 
voices outside. He could hear the 
sheriff, and he fancied the clink of 
handcuffs. There was another voice 
in his memory. It came in” the 
breath of the hops. “You'll keep 
him safe, John? You'll find a way.” 
To his imagination the air seemed 
teeming with the words. 

The sheriff and his men were be- 
low now in the baling room. He 
could hear them. Cardick sprang to 
his feet. He would not be shackled 
by a promise to a girl. Retribution 
was near. He would tell them 

“Find a way ” called the voice 
he remembered. “A wa-y.” How 
faint her tones had grown! 

The men had reached the stair- 
case by the press. Some one was 
whistling. They were That was 
the third step that creaked! It was 
broken. 

A puff of wind floated in. The re- 
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frain seemed borne on it: “Way—a 
wa-y!” 

Cardick knelt abruptly and raised 
Kelly’s form across his shoulders. 
The ladder to the track was left to 
them, and outside the trestle wound 
its black trail on ahead! 

Bugle taps sounded from a cor- 
ner of the camp ground; the dis- 
charged gang were being awakened 
for the early train. Breakfast fires 
sprang into life. Voices called to 
each other. Here and there were 
dark, moving figures; the men were 
cording their blankets to start. There 
was the noise of hop teams; two 
broad, flat wagons trundled up from 
the barn. 

It was but a shade of a chance— 
it was the only one, and Cardick 
took it. Everybody knew him— 
that was a point in his favor. As the 
first team passed the cooler he 
_stepped fearlessly into the road. 

“Here, Grady,” he called to the 
driver. “Get down and lend us a 
hand. It’s one of the boys,” he ex- 
plained, “and he’s in for a fever. 
Steady! Make way there, men!” 

The road wound between 
stretches of whitened stubble, and 
the dark outline of unstripped fields. 
Occasional sections of skeleton poles 
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showed where the harvest had been 
gleaned. The team took a steady 
jog. The men sat relaxed upon their 
luggage. 

The sleepy station agent roused 
himself when Cardick spoke to him. 
“Overland on time?” he repeated. 

“Yes, she’s almost a 

A long, reverberating whistle rent 
the air. The baggage man rolled 
trucks across the platform. A head- 
jight swung around a curve; the 
track hummed with the approaching 
train. 


Cardick knew the messenger of 
the through express. When the 
man opened the door to his car, 
the section-boss lifted Kelly, swung 
him clear of the threshold, showed 
his ticket, and climbed in himself. 

The train was under full speed 
before the messenger finished check- 
ing up his run, and turned to his 
companions. “Sick man, eh?” he 
questioned. “What the deuce!” 

Cardick was bending to catch the 
rhythm of the wheels: “Find a way 
—a way—a way,” he quoted. “How 
fast she says it!” He looked up 
into the messenger’s face, his eyes 
irrationally bright. “She'll know 
I did find a way,’ he whispered. 
“Won't she?” 








Morning and Evening 
A Fragment 


BY SUSIE H. BREWER 


Give me a lupine-crowned hill 
The yellow dunes among, 

And the blue bay beneath the thrill 
Of the dew-drunken sun, 

While far away the city wakes 
With murmurous hum. 


Give me the turquoise-tinted light 
Across the mountains dun, 

With Alcatraz an opal bright 
In the red-slipping sun, 

While near at hand the city nods 
With slumbrous hum. 





* HERBERT BASHFORD: 





With never a rest they race to the West, 
To the Orient’s rim do they run, 


By the berg and the floe of the Northland they go 


And away to the isles of the sun. 


























The Wolves of the Sea. 


With the froth on their lips they follow the ships 
Each striving to lead in the chase; 
Set loose by the Hand of the King of their Band 


They know but the rush of the race. 


They wail at the moon from the desolate dune 
Till the air has grown dim with their breath; 
From the treacherous bars they snarl at the stars 


And go down in a fight to the death. 


The craft haven-bound they all rally around 
And lap their lithe tongues in the gale; 
They pounce on each spar, on each swarthy old tar, 


And seize the last shred of a sail. 


They grapple and bite in a keen mad delight, 
As they feed on the bosom of Grief; 
And one steals away to a cove with his prey 


And one to the rocks of the reef. 


From dusk until dawn they are hurrying on, 
With the four winds of heaven they flee, 
From morn until eve they plunder and thieve— 


The hungry, white wolves of the sea! 








BRET HARTE 


IN SWITZERLAND 


(Concluded.) 





BY S. H. M. BYERS 


ANY years ago a United 
States Senator, talking 
with me about Bret Harte, 

declared that “he himself had lived 
for years in California and Nevada 
mining camps, and had never wit- 
nessed the kind of things Bret 
Harte talked of in his novels.” They 
were nevertheless there. The Sena- 
tor simply had not had the eyes to 
see them. Bret Harte did see them. 
That was his genius. And possibly 
that is all there is to genius, any- 
way, having eyes to see, seeing. 

What Bret Harte did not see well 
he reported poorly. He simply had 
to see things; he embellished them 
a little, exaggerated a trifle; some- 
times just for fun he had us look 
through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope; but in some form or other, 
the thing he told about was there, 
and his immortal story was a pic- 
ture of it. 

A thousand writers thought they 
saw Harte’s trick of doing the 
thing and tried to imitate him. They 
failed only because they had not 
seen what he had seen. Only one 
reaped temporary success in the try- 
ing. It was John Hay, whose Pike 
County ballads, whose “Little Bree- 
ches” and “Jim Bludsoe” set people 
to wondering if another Bret Harte 
were already in the mountains of 
California. 

Harte told me of Colonel Hay’s 
once writing to him. “You see, 
Harte, I have been trying to imitate 
you in a small way.” 

Imitation or no_ imitation, had 
John Hay’s eyes seen what Bret 
Harte’s eyes saw, one more Ameri- 
can poet and story-teller would have 
been enchanting his country now. 

Harte’s own stories were worked 
out with such care as miniature ar- 
tists put in their pictures. All this 


was to be added to his having seen 
things. He was painstaking and 
fastidious to the last mark in the 
punctuation. It all meant work. 
As to fastidiousness, Bret Harte 
was fastidious in everything, dress, 
food, work, surroundings. “I can- 
not write you a letter to-day,” he 


once said in a P. S. to me; “this > 


scrawl is written with the hotel pen; 
and I can write nothing, absolutely 
nothing, unless | have my own pen 
and my own paper, and my own 
place.” In person he was this fastid- 
iousness personified ; in dress he bor- 
dered on being an exquisite; all his 
tastes were extravagant. He brought 
suits enough with him to our simple 
country place for a_respectable- 
sized gentleman’s furnishing shop. 
“What new clothes has B. H. got 
into this afternoon,” was often the 
laughing querry of the “pension” 
wag on seeing the poet appear daily 
in something stylish, if not stun- 
ning. 

Of course, Harte was a man of 
impulses; notably and generously 
so with his money. Although not 
living with his family (Mrs. Harte 
was in America), he sent her all his 
salary as a consul, some $2,500 a 
year, and lived himself from the 
proceeds of his pen. Many a time 
that summer, wandering about with 
him, have I seen him giving to the 
poor in a generous, if often foolish, 
way. His sympathies were easily 
aroused. He could not witness dis- 
tress without lamenting it, and if 
possible, aiding it. One summer 
day a street porter in Zurich carried 
a little luggage to the depot for our 
party. He accepted gladly the usual 
fee for his services, wiped the sweat 
from his face and started back into 
the city. We all sat down on a 
bench and waited for the train. 
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“What is the matter with you, 
Bret?” said his cousin, Miss C : 
suddenly. “Why so pensive there in 
your corner?” 

“I was thinking of that poor, half- 








paid, melting porter,” said the 
poet. 
“Why,” replied Miss C , “did 


you not give him a franc? That’s 
twice what he always gets.” 

“Yes,” said Harte, “but what’s a 
franc? It is not half enough. Did 
you see his poor red face? I’ll follow 
him and give him more.” 

“But he’s half way to town now,” 
Miss C continued. 

“No matter; he must have more.” 
And away Mr. Harte went through 
the hot sun seeking his porter. At 
last he returned, worse heated, ten 
times over, than was the porter him- 
self and all of us almost missed the 
train by his delaying us. “No mat- 
ter,” he said, trying to get his 
breath. “There would have been 
other trains and I would be ashamed 
to let a man work that way for me 
in the sun for nothing.” 

“You overtook him, then,” said 
Miss C . 

“Yes, and I gave him two francs 
more. He took it and smiled. I 
guess, on thinking of it now, he 
thought I was a fool.” 

We, too, smiled, but did not tell 
him just what we thought. The in- 
cident, however, showed something 
of the man’s heart, even if it showed 
the kindly foolish way he sometimes 
had of doing things. After all the 
best thing I can remember of Bret 
Harte was his kindness to the poor. 

Of money, as money, he seemed 
to have no realization whatever. He 
was as ignorant as a baby of its 
value. Men said he _ borrowed 
money all his life and never paid. 
Likely enough, for he simply forgot 
or did not know it was usual to pay 
back. He also gave and lent money 
all his life, and never asked to have 
it back; he forgot that also. In 








money matters he was as easily im- ° 


posed upon as a little boy. His 
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naivete could in such things, too, 
lead to imposition on others. One 
funny incident suffices to explain. 
At Bocken we all amused ourselves 
at the table on the terrace one even- 
ing after supper by guessing dates 
on coins. Every pocket was soon 
emptied out on the table. It hap- 
pened that a dozen golden Napo- 
leons had been paid to me for some- 
thing that day. These shining fel- 
lows also were soon in a row on the 
table. When the guessing was over 
each put his money back into his 
pocket. Bret Harte not only put 
his own money away, but also raked 
in all my gold Napoleons as well. I 
saw it, but thinking he was trying 
to joke me a little, said nothing, and 
we all went off for the night. I 
waited next morning for him to give 
them back, but not a word of them 
from Harte. 

“Where are those Napoleons of 
mine, old fellow?” I said along about 
noontime. 

“Napoleons?” answered Harte in 
total surprise, and I feared almost 
in offense. “Napoleons! What do 
you mean?” 

The situation was very embarrass- 
ing. I told him, easily as I could, 
of the night before, of his raking 
the gold off the table. Now he was 
annoyed. It was impossible, he said, 
“IMPOSSIBLE.” 

“Well,” said I, at that, not exact- 
ly caring to lose my Napoleons, “im- 
possible or not impossible, I haven’t 
got the money, and I am out of my 
mind if I didn’t see you put every 
bit of it in your pocket last night.” 
His wrath (he could be wrathy) was 
beginning to rise. Ona pinch I, too, 
could be wrathy. The ladies who 
heard it all, were beginning to get 
excited. “If I had your money, it 
would be in my clothes. »¥ou see, 
it isn’t,’ and he madly “turned all 
his pockets wrong side out. “I'll 
take my clothes off and be searched, 
if you say so,” he continued. 

“Now, Brettit, look here,” said his 
cousin, Miss C , “you know you 
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do forget such things. Mr. B 
would not say you took that money 
off unless you did. Now, where is 
it? Hunt for it; you’ve got it some- 
where.” 

“Then you'd better search ine,” 
he answered, irritated, yet trying to 
smile at her. 

“Brettit, you wore your overcoat 
last night, didn’t you?” cried his 
cousin. “Where is it? The money 
may be there.” 

I began to wish I never had heard 
of the Napoleons. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, almost 
madder than before, “of course 
there’s where a man in his common 
senses would be very likely to carry 
a lot of gold; right in a big, loose 
overcoat pocket—of course. You’d 
better go and look,” he continued 
sardonically (he could be sardonic, 
too.) “It is in the annex hall.” 

“Yes, I will, exactly,” cried Miss 
C , “exactly,” and she bounded 
toward the annex. 

In a moment she returned. The 
twelve Napoleons were shining in 
her hand. A wicked laugh was in 
her eye. 

“Well, Brettit, it seems a man of 





common sense is liable to flip other 
people’s Napoleons into his over- 
coat pocket.” Mr. Harte tried to 
laugh, too. We all laughed. 

There was a bottle of Extra 
Dry on our little table at din- 
ner on the terrace that evening. Mr. 
Harte insisted on the uncorking and 
the pouring himself. “It is my 
treat all round,” said he, “or, rather,” 
chimed in Miss C , laughing, 
“your re-treat, wasn’t it, Brettit? 
The retreat of the Napoleons, you 
know !” 

Bret Harte was not always the 
ray of beaming sunshine people 
thought him. Spite of the delight- 
tul humor of his books, and the spar- 
kle of his conversation, he had his 
moods of moroseness and grim dis- 
satisfaction with all about him. Per- 
haps it was only the demon of bad 
health. Then it was his cousin who 
proved his sunshine and angel. A 
mature, yet youthful woman, of 
health, beauty and goodness, she de- 
voted herself to rousing his spirits 
and cheering him by her amiable 
presence. With the ways of.a. de- 
lightful woman, she edged many a 
cloud for Bret Harte with sunshine. 
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She called him “Brettit,” his real 
baptismal name. “Now, Brettit, just 
stop your grumbling,” she was wont 
to say. “You know what you say 
is not so. Everything is going well. 
Look at the pretty cloud above the 
mountain there. Do cheer up. Take 
something and be happy,” all fol- 
lowed by a gracious smile. 

“Take something?” answered the 
morose one. “Take something? 
Certainly; and let it be Zinfandler, 
cobwebbed and bearded, out on the 
terrace.” 

The pretty Swiss waitress un- 
corks the bottle, wishes monsieur 
and madame and all the rest “Ge- 
sundheit,” the silver lining tips the 
cloud—Bret Harte is himself again. 

“Let’s read from Browning,” says 
the poet, now. The book is brought, 
the sun dazzles on the blue lake be- 
low, the tops of the snowy Glarus 
Alps come out, the neuralgia 
slinks away. So the summer days 
at Bocken. 

Sometimes this angel of the poet’s 
stoops to be his confidential amanu- 
ensis, to whom as he paces up and 
down the floor of the little annex, 
where both are living now, he dic- 
tates parts of new stories, or amend- 








ments to the old. 
Just then he was preparing short 
stories for a cheap newspaper in 


Berlin. “It helps keep the pot boil- 
ing,” he said. I did not like it, for 
I thought it beneath his character 
and fame. 

The proofs of “The Twins of 
Table Mountain” were also coming 
to him from the London publishers. 
He asked me to help go over the 
sheets. It was a pleasant task, as 
we both swung in hammocks out 
under the pear trees, with nature 
smiling all around us. I cared little 
for the story, though. To me, the 
situations all seemed artificial and 
strained. There were few signs that 
he himself had wasted any enthu- 
siasm on the tale. 

Occasionally during the Bocken 
visit, Mr. Harte would go with us 
on little excursions to the higher 
mountains. He had written to me 
time and again of his wish for some 
perfect Alpine “simplicity.” At last 
he got it. Obstalden, a mere ham- 
let several thousand feet above the 
Wallensee, was a favorite outing 
spot of ours. Here everything was 
simplicity itself. I had now learned 
enough of Mr. Harte to know that 
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Obstalden would never be to the 
story writer’s taste. I tried to dis- 
suade him from going. But no! the 
more the dissuading, the stronger 
his desire to go. We had funny 
enough times up there in the sky- 
high village of the mountains. The 
little inn had no room for all of us. 
The landlord kindly vacated his 
office room in favor of Mr. Harte’s 
cousin and my wife. As for Mr. 
Harte and myself, we were invited 
to accommodate ourselves in the 
hay-loft of a goat stable. There was 
a thunder storm threatening among 
the mountain tops. Shelter we must 
have quickly, so we made the best 
we could of the situation. An old 
peasant held a lantern below for us, 
while we climbed some pegs that 
led to our place of slumber. An old 
quilt or two was tossed up to us and 
we turned in for the night. 

I was used to mountaineering, 
and liked it. But there was no sleep 
for either of us. Mr. Harte in his 
stunning new clothes in the hay- 
loft was simply mad enough to have 
out-done the proverbial wet hen in 
pure fussing. At last he quieted 
down. Strange things were going 
on outside now. The storm had 
passed around us, but in the mid- 
night stillness, we heard occasion- 
ally in the distance the thunder of 
falling avalanches. They were 
strange, romantic noises for the poet 
ear, and he listened. Up and down 
the little street of the hamlet, a soli- 
tary watchman with a lantern 
walked in the darkness and cried 
out in a solemn voice the hours of 
the night. “Somebody has been do- 
ing that for a hundred years,” we 
said to one another. A mile, and 
almost straight down, below us lay 
the deep and silent lake. Right be- 
hind us and about us were tall spires 
of mountains, standing like ghosts 
in the midnight. It was no wonder 


that we two there in the hay-mow 
did not sleep. There was too much 
in the surroundings to think and 
talk about. 


But it was not litera- 
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ture. Once Harte’s mind went back 
to Shasta and the Sierras, “with 
their minarets of snow,” in far-off 
California. Once the storm threat- 
ened again, and we both feared the 
wind might blow our little wooden 
habitation over the awful precipice 
into the lake, forgetting that it had 
probably stood the storms of a cen- 
tury. 

The earliest light of day wit- 
nessed Harte climbing down the 
pegs and trying to get away. The 
peasants who were astir early 
looked with surprise at this city ex- 
quisite trying to get the hayseed 
out of his hair and the creases back 
to his pantaloons. 


A running brook and a tin cup 
furnished us the only means for our 
early toilet. The ladies we found 
at their breakfast, and we joined 
them in the delicious bread and cof- 
fee and mountain honey. For once 
in his life Mr. Harte had an appetite 
for what was set before him. “If we 
are all to sleep like bears, why 
shouldn’t we eat like bears?” he 
laughingly exclaimed, and then com- 
plained that the landlord’s bill for 
such “glorious eating’ was far too 
small. One night of “perfect Alpine 
simplicity,” as he had wished it, 
was enough for him, and we de- 
scended to a little inn down at the 
border of the lake. When Harte 
went to his room that day, what was 
his surprise to see on his table cop- 
ies of his own books in German. 
That was really fame of the most 
delicate and surpassing flavor, and 
I am sure I never saw Harte so de- 
lighted in my life. 

The time was coming now to say 
good-bye. It was his birthday, too, 
and no one knew it but himself. He 
was forty-two. The thought seemed 
to make him low-spirited and almost 
bitter. “If all of you have forgot- 
ten it, | will celebrate it then by 
myself,” he said. But that was not 
allowed, and after some good wine 
and a good dinner, even the adven- 
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ture in the haymow was laughed at 
or forgotten. 

I suggested that he write a story 
of the Swiss Alps, and directed his 
attention to some incidents. He re- 
flected long, and then answered: 
“It is no go—I cannot write on 
themes suggested by others.” 

We went with him to the Falls 
of the Rhine, and watched his train 
disappear into the Black Forest of 
Germany. 

From his Crefeld home he soon 
sent us this brief letter: 


My dear Mr. Byers: We arrived 
here safely last night. Of course 
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teau Laufen cook up a route for you. 

“Our ride through the Black For- 
est was a_ delicious revelation. I 
should say it was an overture to 
Switzerland, had I entered Switzer- 
land from its borders, but coming 
from Switzerland, I could not but 
think it was really finer than the 
Alps in everything that makes the 
picturesque, and that Switzerland 
would have been a disappointment 
afterwards. It is very like the Cali- 
fornia foothills in the Sierra 
mountain ranges, and the long 
dashes of red soil and red road— 
so unlike the glare and dazzle of the 
white Swiss turnpikes—were very 
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the railways did not connect as you 
said they would, and of course we 
did not go where you promised we 
should, but we got to Dusseldorf 
within twelve hours of the sched- 
ule time set, and are thankful. Only 
let me beg you to post yourself a 
little on Swiss railroads before you 
travel yourself. Your knowledge 


does well enough for a guide to old 
experienced travelers like us. But 
it won’t do for a simple, guileless, 
believing nature like your own. And 
don’t let the landlord of the Cha- 





effective. I wanted much to stop at 
Freiberg, still more at a certain 
ruined castle and pension called 
Hombeck, which was as picturesque 
as Castle Laufen, minus the noise 
of factory wheels and fulling mills 
from these awful rapids. Heidel- 
berg was a sensation, with its castle 
that quite dwarfs the Rhine river 
(as all things do by comparison 
when one travels) and we could 
have stayed here two or three days 
and enjoyed ourselves. 
“Tell Mrs. Byers 


to stop this 
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shooting of Parthian arrows from 
Obstalden. I am not so very par- 
ticular, but if we travel in Italy to- 
gether, we must certainly have more 
than one bedroom for us three. I 
know I’m fastidious as to location, 
but I’d let that go. I’d stick out 
for two bedrooms, if we had to tele- 
graph a week ahead. If Mrs. Byers 
and myself are to quarrel in this 
way, we must have separate apart- 
ments and two wash-bowls. 
Yours truly, 
BRET HARTE.” 
We had proposed a trip together 
to Italy, but circumstances at last 
altered our plans. 
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When next I saw Bret Harte I 
was in London at the Langham Ho- 
tel. Again he entered a _ hotel 
breakfast room just as on that morn- 
ing when we had first met in Zurich. 
It was the same Bret Harte with 
the kindly smile and agreeable ways. 
Yet there had been a change; his 
hair was long now, and even grayer 
than before. Some way, somehow, 
he seemed another man. 

Bret Harte’s best stories will live 
as long as California mining life 
that gave them birth, shall be re- 
membered. But that may not be 
forever. Forever, when we think 
of it, is quite a spell of time. 
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BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


N a secluded creek hollow, off the 
road in a Santa Clara County 
town, I once spent a June after- 

noon with two of our most interest- 
ing California birds: the long-tailed 
chat and the russet-backed thrush. 

The thrush is not a shy bird, but 
he is reserved in his manner of ap- 
pearing to one. His sombre color- 
ing, so like the brown shade spaces 
between bushy twigs, conceals him, 
often perhaps when he is watching 
you with wide, serene eyes. 

The chat is really shy. He is of- 
ten heard, but seldom seen. His 
characteristic tricks and manners 
are nearly always performed at a 


wary distance. His calls are start- 
ling, ringing out at you, from some 
woody depths. He whistles, barks, 
helloes in a very unbird-like way. 
His song is wonderfully sweet when 
he deigns to sing. 

These two birds seemed to be 
the ruling spirit of the glen that 
summer afternoon, and two birds 
of greater contrast could hardly be 
found among the smaller song-birds. 
One flaunting in color, grotesque in 


flight, jerky-mannered, _ satirical, 
wiry, excitable, egotistical. 
The other, gracefully winged, 


quietly colored, tranquil and well- 
bred, looking upon the rest of his 




















feathered kind, it seems to me, with 
a tolerant sympathy and _ benevo- 
lence. 

I entered their domain in as 
straightforward and unobtrusive a 
way as possible, for bird lovers 
soon learn that a stealthy, as well 
as boisterous approach, will put 
these keen little observers of hu- 
manity at once on their guard. 

As I seated myself on the grass, 
the chat flew suddenly high in the 
air, from some bush beyond, dang- 
ling his legs and calling out “Quit, 
quit, quit!” in a voice suited to three 
times his size. 

I hadn’t done anything, so-I re- 
mained where I .was, taking his 
scolding with an unmoved front. 

I became conscious soon that a 
troubled twitter of conversation was 


going on near me. A bright little 


yellow and black gold-finch flew to 
a branch directly in front of me 
and began to sing (as if he had re- 
hearsed it) his plaintive twittering 
song. As he sang, he dipped ner- 
vously this way and that, his wings 
alert for any movement of mine. 
Still he finished his little plea brave- 
ly, and I understood he was begging 
me not to disturb his mate and 
young in the elder-blossom tree 
close at hand. I assured him I 
wouldn’t, and he flew away. 

All this time the chat was turn- 
ing wild antics in the air over my 
head, and I began to suspect that 
perhaps I was sitting on his nest. A 
peculiar rustling of thinly feathered 
wings, and a small flopping sound 
in the bush at my back made me 
prick up my ears. 

I turned carefully and slowly 
around, and sought for those baby 
chats. I knew they were there. I 
could almost hear the sound of their 
small bills, and I did so want to see 
them. But they were.taught well, 
those chats, and although my fin- 
gers were rustling almost in their 
home, not a feather did I see. When 
their parent’s “Quit, quit, chee, quit 
there, quit” came nearer my head, 
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I covered my eyes and fled. This 
time I had been prying. 

When the little ones had presum- 
ably been led to a safer spot, the 
chat flew to the top of a tall tree 
and scolded and mocked at me un- 
mercifully. 

“All right,” I called back at him, 
“quit yourself. I didn’t touch them.” 

He seemed astonished, and not a 
little interested, standing high on his 
slim legs, and called back again. 
When my response came, he ducked 
down his head, and called loudly: 
“Ha, ha, quit there! Oh, quit! oh, 
quit !” 

We mocked each other with much 
enjoyment; tt “>ird varying his per- 
formance by leaping into the air at 
intervals. 

In the midst of our noise I met 
the disconcerting, astonished gaze 
of a thrush. With its elusive flight 
it had flown into the tree below the 
chat, and was listening with mild 
amazement. I went on calling at 
the chat; I could see its yellow and 
black body elongate. It seemed to 
raise the marking over its eyes 
sometimes, as if in sarcasm. I 


-watched it hurriedly straighten a 


feather once, as if not to miss my 
call. 

All this time the thrush slipped 
into the tree below, and stole away, 
when I gave it my attention. Still, 
it could not keep away. Every 
time I looked back there was the 
thrush, listening and watching, in 
a sort of unwilling fascination. 

When the shadows grew longer, 
the chat grew tired, gave a last 
“quit,” and flew away to family du- 
ties. 

The song of the chat is warbling 
and amorous, a song of the earth 
and sunlight, of pride and pleasure 
in its young and its mate. But the 
song of the thrush no words can 
more than partly describe. He sings 
over and above his mating and nest 
building, touching and vibrating 
down to earth, the very spirit of 
melody. Although he must have 
6 
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been sorely tried that afternoon, as 
he loves the quiet, his song, when 
the setting sun turned the leaves to 
bronze-green thrilled in its ascent 
as serene as ever. 

There is something in the song of 
the thrush that makes you pause in 
listening, as he pauses in singing. 
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Like all great artists, his sweep of 
expression is simple. He makes 
the squl fill the spaces between his 
notes. The imagination is caught 
and lifted. 

Go and find him sometime, sing- 
ing in the woodland. 





A THANKSGIVING 





BY EDNAH ROBINSON 


For that supreme beneficence, 


Mysterious creation ; 


(When we might still be part of the All-in-All, 
That need not respond to the stern roll-call.) 
For individual consequence 


Men join in celebration: 


(Instead of the Never-to-Live-at-All, 
Without ear to heed th’ inexorable call:) 
We give most humble thanks. 


For accident ; inheritance; 


Our unique obligation ; 


(When we might have been crushed by a down- 


turned thumb, 


And we might have been blind where we're only 


dumb.) 
For curious significance 


That marks our reservation: 

(Which averts for an hour the down-turned thumb, 
Making other men blind where we're only dumb!) 
We give most humble thanks! 


For our especial heritage 


Of goading aspiration ; 


(When we might have been born as other men are, 
Too content with their crust to yearn for a star.) 
For all this complex equipage 


Ironic complication: 


(When we might have been willing, as other men are, 
To feast on the crust and not die for a star!) 
We give most humble thanks! 


























EXTERMINATING OF THE FUR SEAL 





BY LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


zone of mists and mysteries, 

where days and nights out- 
last weeks and months, where bar- 
ren wastes yield fabulous wealth, 
is the home of a strange animal, all 
things connected with which are 
like the land of its birth—full of sur- 
prises and contradictions. 

In the first place, the fur seal is 
not a seal at all; Linnaeus, the first 
great naturalist to classify him, 
called him a sea-bear, and in the 
opinion of the experts of to-day that 
is a far more correct and significant 
designation. In line with his name 
and his clime, all things connected 
with the mis-called fur seal, as 
every student of the animal will 
know, are subjects to incongruous 
metaphors and misleading nomen- 
clature. These seals are mammals, 
but are subject to fisheries legisla- 
tion; they live, when on land, in 
“rookeries,” and the “cow,” strictly 
guarded in a “harem,” gives birth 
to a “pup,” which if a male is known 
in babyhood as a “bachelor.” So 
misleading is all this that one might 
suspect the fur seal to have been first 
exploited by that celebrated Irish 
Statesman who, on the occasion of 
suspecting a conspiracy, declared in 
Parliament: “Mr. Speaker, I smell 
arat! 1 think I hear him even now 
buzzing in the air. But mark you, 
Mr. Speaker, I shall yet nip him in 
the bud!” 

Now, all this eccentricity and mis- 
nomer are paralleled by strange and 
unique facts concerning the animal, 
its habits, ways, organism. Scarcely 
any creature is so interesting from 
so many points of view. It presents 
new problems to the evolutionist 
and biologist; the value of its fur 
has enlisted the devoted attention 
of commerce and fashion. Its far 
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sea marches have made it a theme 
of international politics; and the ro- 
mance, adventure and mystery of its 
life cannot fail to appeal to every- 
body. 

In the past large herds of fur seals 
were found in both the Arctic and 
Antartic seas. The breeding colon- 
ies in the Southern ocean were im- 
mense, but the work of capture and 
wholesale slaughter which began 
at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was mercilessly pushed by a 
policy of British greed which was 
bent only upon wringing present 
revenue from all things, regardless 
of the future. Later this policy was 
ably seconded by adventurous Yan- 
kee sea traders, until to-day the seal 
fisheries of the south are of small 
value, and the once large, widely- 
spread colonies almost exterminated. 
So wasteful, so without foresight 
and so tremendous were the early 
captures from the many herds, that 
skins, now so valuable, were at one 
time marketed in London at a dol- 
lar. The same lamentable state of 
things long ago existed to some ex- 
tent in the North seas, but partly 
owing to intermittent Russian pro- 
tection, and the fact that the more 
bountiful supply to the South led 
these early sealers to those regions, 
the Northern herds were not so rap- 
idly depleted. 

Among the many singular facts 
about the Northern fur seal is this: 
that beside possessing a homing 
instinct not less marked than that 
of certain species of pigeons, each 
colony or herd constitutes by itself 
a distinct species. The variety 
found in the South Seas differ 
strongly from those in the North 
seas; indeed, their development is 
thought to have been along distinct 
lines of evolution. So far as known 
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there were never any fur seals in 
the north Atlantic, and to-day there 
exist but three herds in the North 
found in the South seas differed very 
Pacific. The members of these three 
herds are strongly differentiated in 
physical structure. They do not 
mingle ; they possess different breed- 
ing and feeding grounds; they fol- 
low different migratory routes; they 
in fact constitute different species. 
It is almost as if all the robins in 
the world tlocked together and nest- 
ed in one place, and aii the bluebirds 
were likewise in one colony. 

Now, of these different varieties, 
the Northern animals supply fur 
which is much superior to that of 
the Southern animals, and of the 
three remaining herds of Northern 
animals—two of which have not de- 
clined to such an extent as to be 
commercially valueless—the fur of 
the largest, or Pribilof Islands group 
is the superior. These islands and 
this herd passed from Russia to the 
United States with the purchase of 
Alaska in 1867, and as the herd of 
second importance—a Russian herd 
—is now reduced to such an extent 
as to be only a small factor in the 
production of seal fur, our atten- 
tion may be wholly given to the 
American animal. The Pribilof 
Islands are in Bering Sea. They are 
something over 200 miles north of 
the Aleutian chain of islands. They 
number five in all. The two largest, 
St. Paul and St. George, each about 
12 or 13 miles long, are about 40 
miles apart, and are the land home 
and the breeding ground of the 
American herd of seals. These 
island haunts are not exactly poetic 
Arcadias; they are rocky upheavals 
in the midst of the bleak sea, shroud- 
ed in gray mists, beat upon by cold 
rains almost continously during the 
summer months. Yet among the 
coarse grass that covers the more 
fertile tracts a variety of showy 
flowers blooms. The blue fox and the 
sea lion thrive there; millions of 
sea birds breed upon the precipices ; 


a few land birds are seen, and even 
the familiar robin has been noted. 

When the Pribilof herd passed to 
the United States it contained, ac- 
cording to the best estimates, over 
3,000,000 seals. It was then pos- 
sible to take from it by land killing 
in proper time and by proper means 
considerably over 100,000 young 
males each year without interfering 
in the least with the natural increase 
of the herd. Three years ago, ac- 
cording to the report of the Ameri- 
can Commissioners, the herd had 
been decreased by means of causes 
to be noticed further on, to less 
than 395,000 all told. 

And now we may glance for a mo- 
ment at the habits and ways of life 
of these singular and _ interesting 
animals. They are, as we have said, 
migratory, and they are also polyg- 
amous. At the approach of winter, 
guided by that mysterious sense of 
direction that baffles science, the fe- 
males journey as far south as the 
latitude of Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia. The males, or bulls, as they are 
called, do not go so far, but keep 
for the most part near the Alaskan 
gulf. Neither, so far as known, ever 
land upon the mainland of the con- 
tinent. In the spring, as soon as the 
ice permits, they return to the Pribi- 
lof Islands; the adult males begin 
to arrive about the first of May; 
they come gradually and take their 
places in the various rookeries, there 
to remain for a period averaging four 
months, never leaving their places, 
but fasting all through the mating 
season. When they arrive they are 
very plump and fat with blubber; 
when they leave, they are, of course, 
much reduced. The range of the 
oldest bulls is less southerly than 
that of the younger males, and it is 
supposed that in the spring they ar- 
rive at the islands by a sort of sen- 
iority. 

By the middle of June substan- 
tially all the adult males are on 
shore ready to form their harems 
when the cows arrive. The males 























are much larger and stronger than 
the females. They sometimes meas- 
ure over eight feet in length and 
weigh as much as 500 pounds, but 
the weight of the females is never 
above 100, and scarcely ever reaches 
g0 pounds. Upon the arrival, the 
strongest and most courageous of 
the bulls, having as a rule the most 
advantageous positions, gather large 
harems. According to some authori- 
ties there is fierce fighting among 
the males at this time, but this is 
denied by the latest reports of Gov- 
ernment Commissioners, who state 
that sanguinary disputes do not take 
place until the harems are formed. 
The cows arrive heavy with young 
as a result of the mating of the 
previous season, and from the time 
of their arrival until the birth of 
the pup, the master of the harem 
guards his mates with a jealousy and 
fierceness which is astonishing. The 
whiskered old Turks crowd the cows 
together in small compass and brow- 
beat and abuse and even murder 
them in a way that would have 
suited Bluebeard. Until after im- 
pregnation no cow is allowed to 
leave the harem, but afterwards she 
goes to sea to wash and swim, trav- 
eling sometimes a distance of 200 
miles from the island, for the pur- 
pose of feeding, returning at regu- 
lar intervals to suckle her young, 
toward which she is said to display 
little affection. 

During the breeding season the 
community is rigorously divided in- 
to distinct classes. Around the 
breeding grounds within the area 
of which are the bulls, cows and 
pups are what is known as the haul- 
ing grounds. Here the bachelors 
and the idle bulls are compelled to 
stay. There are many adult bulls 
in the herd lacking the strength and 
the courage to form harems in the 
first instance, and these hang around 
the breeding grounds, attempting to 
steal mates and sometimes succeed- 
ing. The harems are very closely 
massed formations, the old bulls 
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rounding up the cows and guarding 
them with sleepless vigilance. The 
harems number from one to fifty 
cows, and sometimes as many as 200 
or even 300. In the height of the 
breeding season the fighting of the 
bulls is fierce and bloody. Bull 
meets bull in the attempt to steal 
or procure mates; combats are 
fought, tremendous blows are struck 
with their great flippers; they roar 
and snarl and snap and inflict deep 
wounds with their teeth as they 
fight; the females bleat, the young 
are trampled on and killed by hun- 
dreds, the reserve bulls rush in and 
carry off inmates of another’s harem. 
Bulls, usually docile and easily 
driven, will at this season attack a 
man fiercely if approache1 too close- 
ly, but although they can move with 
some speed and agility a man may 
easily outstrip them. 

Nearly all the time when not fight- 
ing, harem masters are scolding and 
disciplining their mates. A restless 
or recalcitrant cow is beaten and bit- 
ten without mercy; is sometimes 
grabbed in the teeth of the bull and 
thrown over his head, to teach obe- 
dience; occasionally she is killed 
outright. In these various onslaughts 
the seals are terribly wounded and 
lacerated, but they seem to pay lit- 
tle attention to their injuries. The 
grounds of the rookeries when the 
season is over are strewn with 
dead. The young pups are the chief 
sufferers. One season as many as 
10,000 dead pups were counted when 
the seals had departed. 

The valuable fur comes from the 
bachelors from two to four years old. 
The young males are driven from 
the hauling grounds to the killing 
grounds some distance away, and 
then knocked on the head with clubs. 
They are then stabbed to the heart 
and immediately skinned. Practi- 
cally all the fur is dyed and prepared 
in London for sale and wear. 

As winter approaches the seals 
gradually leave the islands. The 
cows and pups go first, the males 
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linger sometimes as late as Decem- 
ber. 

When the Pribilof Islands came 
into the possession of the United 
States, the killing of seals was done 
by natives. An agent of the Govern- 
ment was in charge to see that all 
females were protected. As the seals 
are polygamous, it is obvious that 
the vast majority of bachelors could 
be spared without interfering with 
the normal growth of the herd. In 
1874 it was deemed advisable to 
lease the islands to the Alaska Fur 
Co., and under the lease 100,000 
young male seals were to be taken, 
the Government to receive, besides 
an annual rental of $55,000 a tax of 
$2.62%4 on each skin. On the expira- 
tion of this lease a new contract was 
entered into, more advantageous to 
the Government. This was with the 
American Fur Company. The ren- 
tal was now raised to $60,000, and 
a tax of $9.62%4 was levied on each 
skin; but almost as soon as the new 
company had entered into arrange- 
ments it was discovered that the 
herd had suddenly decreased to such 
an alarming extent that it was im- 
possible to take the 100,000 young 
seals allowed. 

Now, this decline was wholly due 
to what is known as pelagic sealing 
the taking of seals indiscriminate- 
ly in the open seas. Though the 
practice was an old one the increase 
in the value of the furs had caused 
it to grow enormously in the early 
’80’s. A fleet of vessels, almost 
wholly Canadian, sailed the sealing 
waters, taking the animals wherever 
found, both during migration in the 
spring and when in the summer they 
were about the islands feeding. No 
regard was paid to age or sex. In 
a period of a little over ten years 
it is estimated that over 1,000,000 
seals were thus taken. At this rate 
the early extinction of the herd was 
certain. The Government of the 
United States claimed the seals as 
its property, and seized certain 
American and Canadian vessels. 


This action led to a dispute with 
Great Britain, and arbitration was 
agreed to. In the complex ques- 
tion of the rights of the two Govern- 
ments and the political status of 
seals, there is not space to en- 
ter here. Suffice it to say that the 
contention of the American Govern- 
ment was that females largely pre- 
dominated in the pelagic catch, 
“that when killed in the spring they 
were gravid and when killed on their 
feeding excursions in Bering Sea 
they were nursing and left depend- 
ent pups to starve to death on the 
islands.” 

This contention scientific investi- 
gation has proven to be true, but for 
some inexplicable reason the Brit- 
ish contention that the female catch 
was unimportant, that pelagic seal- 
ing was the right of Canadians, and 
that land killing by Americans was 
the cause of the decline of the herd, 
was substantially upheld by the 
Paris award in 1893. Some checks 
were imposed upon pelagic sealing 
by the arbitrators, but they were 
not of much importahce, and wholly 
inefficacious in arresting the decline 
of the herd. While this misled tri- 
bunal declared that the regulations 
were to remain in force until abol- 
ished or modified by agreement of 
both Governments, yet the last arti- 
cle of their award provided that 
the regulations should be submitted 
every five years to a new examina- 
tion so as to enable both Govern- 
ments to consider whether there was 
need for any modification. After 
the Paris award our Government 
proposed to Great Britain an imme- 
diate revision of the manifestly un- 
just decision. To this Great Brit- 
ain would not consent, but instead 
proposed that each Government 
should appoint a commission of ex- 
perts to thoroughly investigate the 
whole subject, “the result of such 
investigation to form the basis of a 
reconsideration of the regulation at 
the end of the specified period of five 
years. 
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These commissions were accord- 
ingly appointed in 1896. The 
American commissioners, at the 
head of whom was David Starr Jor- 
dan, published in 1896, 1897 and 1898 
four large volumes, establishing, 
with much evidence, the justice of 
the early American contention; but 
while the British report was in ac- 
cord with the American as to many 
facts, it still maintained the sub- 
stantial justice of the Paris award. 
There were strictly party and partial 
findings, as there always are in such 
cases. The report of the American 
commissioners declared among other 
things “that the regulations of the 
Paris award have proved ineffective 
to protect and preserve the herd. 
They have not prevented its decline, 
which has continued and must con- 
tinue in spite of them. They cannot 
bring about a restoration of the herd, 
as they permit the killing of females 
in numbers vastly in excess of their 
natural increase.’ And again the re- 
port says: “In a word, there is no 
remendy for the present decline of 
the herd nor hope for its restoration 
and preservation except in the ab- 
solute and permanent prohibition of 
pelagic sealing.” 

And yet it was, of course, a fore- 
gone conclusion that there could be 
no revision of the lamentably unjust 
award when reports of the different 
commissions were so diverse. Nor 
can America repudiate the findings, 
though her commissioners could re- 
fuse to sign them. Our Government 
has ever stood among nations as 
the foremost champion of arbitra- 
tion, and in a spirit of consistency, 
if nothing else, will abide by the 
award, unless Great Britain consents 
to its revision. But so long as 
Great Britain considers her money 
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interests to be on the side of pelagic 
sealing, any report adverse to it was 
scarcely hoped for from her com- 
missioners, so thoroughly does in- 
terest warp the judgment of nations 
as well as individuals. Dr. Jordan 
has shown conclusively that Eng- 
land’s advantage in the fur trade, 
and even the interests of Canadian 
vessel owners, demand a finding in 
accord with American claims, and 
now demands a revision of the in- 
equitable findings, but all in vain. 

Pelagic sealing, under slight re- 
strictions, still goes on. A most 
valuable and most interesting animal 
seems all but doomed to extinction. 
Yet even injustice sometimes brings 
its own reward. To show the rate 
of decline it may be stated that the 
pelagic catch of Canadian vessels 
was approximately 70,000 in 1895; 
the next year was 55,000; and the 
next year 30,000. The American 
Government no longer allows pe- 
lagic sealing on the part of our citi- 
zens. The practice is almost wholly 
restricted to Canadians now, for this 
year of 1903 many of the fleets en- 
gaged in this atrocious work have 
returned with a large pecuniary bal- 
ance on the wrong side in spite of 
the high price of skins. Rough 
weather and the scarcity of seals 
have used up some of the unholy 
profits of the past. 


Because of its superior warmth, 
beauty, softness, fineness, etc., seal 
fur must continue to be fashionable 
until no more is to be had. As it 
grows rarer it must of course grow 
more valuable. Those who possess 
handsome pieces of it may show 
them at no very distant day much 
as they would now show a blue dia- 
mond. 
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-The Hermit of Marin Shore 





BY D. 


N the larger of the Marin Is- 
lands in San Francisco Bay, 
opposite the Marin shore— 

the one which was called long be- 
fore the Americans came Isletta de 
la Santissima Trinidad, but which 
now is nameless—there has dwelt 
all alone for a number of years an 
aged, wizened man, a Spaniard. 
From the decks of the trim, white 
yachts that on Sundays and holi- 
days furrow the water off Point San 
Pedro, the curious pleasure-seeker 
could catch a glimpse of his hovel 
—a jumble of weather-washed dritt- 
wood nestling against the cliff on 
the western side of the island. Per- 
haps, if fate favors, the hermit him- 
self might be descried digging—al- 
ways digging—with pick-axe or 
crowbar or shovel, on the apex of 
the rocky bluff above his cabin or 
in the little stony mesa to the east 
of it. 

The infrequent duck-hunter and 
bass fisherman gazed and wondered 
what harvest the patient toiler hoped 
to reap from this rock-ribbed and 
wind-swept desert. The Portuguese 
rancher at Point San Quentin, 
whither the old man rows each week 
to have his barrel filled with fresh 
water—for there are no springs on 
his island—plied him with questions. 
When, once in a long while he ap- 
peared in the streets of San Rafael 
with fifty or sixty pounds of freshly 
caught striped bass to barter for 
flower, coffee and tobacco, the 
loungers asked him mockingly 
how his gold mine is getting on, 
and whether he has struck “pay 
gravel” yet. To these he was only 
“that crazy old Greaser who lives 
out at the islands,” and his closely 
guarded secret is but some vagary 
of a diseased brain; but to the older 
Spanish inhabitants—the Peraltas, 
the Saises, the Pachecos and the 
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like—he was something far different. 
They recognized in him Don Juan 
Ygnacio de Solis y Ramirez, the 
last living representative of a famil 

whose pedigree traced through half 
a dozen of the proudest of the Mexi- 
can Conquisadores, has its origin 
among the hidalgos of the bluest 
blood of old Castile. They knew 
him when all the land northward 
indefinitely from Sir Francis Drake’s 
Bay to the mouth of the Gualala, 
was his, and he counted his cattle 
and his Indian herdsmen by the 
thousands. And more: they have, 
or, at least, those of them who are 
well advanced in years have, an ink- 
ling why Ramirez lived alone on the 
Isle of the Most Holy Trinity and 
dug unceasingly; for Indian nurses 
were as all other nurses have been 
since the world began and amid the 
clatter around the charcoal bra- 
ziers in the patio, when the tor- 
tillas and frijoles were a-cooking, 
strange stories were whispered in 
the long-ago about a wrecked ship 
and buried treasure—stories which 
their charges heard with awe and 
long remembered. Some, too, re- 
call that in the later ’50’s or early 
’60’s, before, at all events, Ramirez 
was divested of his ultimate acres, 
he made extensive excavations and 
personally supervised the work un- 
til Uncle Sam who had reserved 
all the islands in the bay for mili- 
tary purposes, peremptorily stopped 
him. So much may be learned about 
the hermit by patient inquiry. 

As the rounded keel grated on the 
shingle before the cabin, the old 
man recognized the visitor and came 
forth to meet him. Gnarled and bent 
and weather beaten like a Monterey 
cypress he stood, yet in his greet- 
ing there was a wealth of that high- 
bred courtesy that invests even the 
humblest Spaniard as with a robe 

















of honor, when he receives a guest. 
A closer glance showed that Ra- 
mirez was troubled. His eye had 
lost something of its fire, his thrice- 
kindled pipe refused to burn to his 
satisfaction and he sat for some 
time silent, gazing abstractedly 
across the water at the blue line of 
Point Pinole in the distance. When 
he spoke, it was in Spanish: 

“Senor, do you think that it is 
possible for fate to pursue a guilt- 
less man all his life long, with never 
a change, never a respite?” 

“Possible, pernaps; but most im- 
probable. It is a long lane that 
has no turning!” 

“That is well said, Senor,’—and 
then, after a pause: “yet, I have had 
naught but ill luck all my life, and 
now I have failed miserably for the 
twenty-third time and must begin 
my work anew.” 

“What work?” 

“My digging”; and he relapsed 
into silence. 

It was many minutes before he 
spoke again, and the sun was glint- 
ing athwart the summit of Tamal- 
pais far to the westward before he 
concluded. 

“Senor, I am going to tell you 
a story—a very strange story. I 
heard it first when I was a little boy 
—a child scarcely as tall as this 
chair—and now that I am old and 
gray and wrinkled, it still haunts 
me. It has ridden me throughout 
my life, as the night hag rides us 
in our dreams. I heard it first from 
the lips of my uncle, my mother’s 
only brother, as he lay upon his 
deathbed in his house upon the 
coast, north of what the Ameri- 
canos now call Dillon’s Beach, and 
no other ear than mine heard it, 
save the priest’s who shrived him, 
and his lips were sealed by his 
It was the winter of 1842 


vows. | 
that he died. I can remember—it 
seems like yesterday—how the 


house servants awakened me and 
dressed me hurriedly and brought 
me to his bedside in the great room 
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where many candles were burning 
and how the old priest patted my 
cheek and blessed me, and then 
stole out into the darkness, leav- 
ing me alone with him. My uncle 
raised himself upon one arm and 
regarded me fixedly for some mo- 
ments—a tall, handsome man in the 
prime of life, though sadly wasted 
by illness. ‘Little one,’ he said, for 
so he always called me; ‘there are 
only the two of us left in this world 
and I am going fast. To-morrow 
perhaps will see the end of me. 
Nay, dry your eyes and listen! I 
promised my dear sister before she 
left us that I would care for you as 
if you were my own son, and I have 
striven to do it. It needed small 
striving, little one, for I loved you 
as if you were in truth my very own. 
What slender store of learning the 
good padre has, that has he imparted 
to you, and I have taught you to 
ride and to handle weapons as be- 
comes a cavalier. Also some world- 
ly wisdom—deference to superiors, 
courtesy to equals, kindliness to in- 
feriors and homage to all women. 
I have made you by my will my uni- 
versal heir, and to you will belong 
this property and the cattle, and the 
gold and silver here in my strong 
box, as well as my property in Yer- 
ba Buena and the moneys there in 
the hands of my factor realized from 
the sale of hides. All this was 
arranged long ago and you will have 
no trouble about it!’ Here my un- 
cle caressed me, and when he spoke 
again there was a tone of pleading 
eagerness in his voice. 

““Little one, you are old beyond 
your years. Have you ever thought 
why I, by no means an old man nor 
a friendless one, preferred to dwell 
in this solitude, surrounded by half- 
savage Indians, seeing no white face 
save yours and the Padres, year af- 
ter year? A life-time is a long 
while—mine has spanned almost 
fifty years—and in it a man may do 
many evil deeds, and when the 
blood surges quickly through his 
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veins and he smarts under a cruel 
wrong, and earth and sky and sea 
swim before him in a crimson mist, 
he may do one—God help him!— 
so terrible, so atrocious, that the 
recollection of it sears as hot iron! 

“*Think of a cavalier in the hey- 
day of his youth, rich, not ill to look 
upon, of a lineage as proud as any 
in all Spain, a soldier, too, robbed 
of the love of the one woman on 
earth whom he adored, of the love 
of his affianced wife and spurned 
and buffeted by one who robbed 
him. What vengeance, think you, 
would such a one take, the oppor- 
tunity being granted? But peace! I 
have confessed and have been 
shriven, and I must compose my 
soul for its long journey! 

““Many years ago, long before 
you were born, this property where 
we now live was granted to me by 
the Crown for military services. I 
was then a Captain attached to the 
Presidio, and with the aid of my 
company I quickly reduced the In- 
dians to subjection and built this 
house—at that time the only house 
inhabited by a white man north 
of Yerba Buena. Still, I was accus- 
tomed to spend half of every year 
at the Presidio, although I could 
have been excused from my duties 
there, had I desired it. The Colonel 
of the forces, Don Ramon de Velas- 
co, had an only daughter, the Lady 


Inez and I loved her—devotedly, 
passionately. God help me, I love 
her still, though the death fires 


dance before my eyes, and though 
she was laid away in the little ceme- 
tery at the Mission fully twenty 
years ago! And she loved me then 
—by Heaven, I can swear it—and 
our troth was plighted, and thus in 
tender dalliance, in many a walk 
beneath the magnolias in the Pre- 
sidio garden, the duenna lagging, 
in fond words murmured in the twi- 
light on the broad veranda while 
the Colonel puffed his cigarro; in 
fonder glances, in love tokens, a 


rose, a glossy curl, a thousand pre- 
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cious trifles, the days sped all too 
rapidly ; summer waned and winter 
brought the hour of my departure. 
Trustfully, blithely even, I set forth 
on my long journey across the bay 
and through the trackless wilder- 
ness, for had I not her promise and 
her father’s. I remember well the 
month, the day and year of my re- 
turn. It was May 3d, 1816, and the 
blue bay smiled a welcome, and 
there at anchor near the further 
shore, rode a vessel flying a foreign 
flag. It was a Danish frigate. My 
first Visit was to the Presidio. The 
Colonel greeted me heartily, as one 
soldier greets another; but his face 
was clouded. Inez was indisposed, 
he said. The next day and the next 
the self-same story. I gnawed my 
heart and waited. One day, the 
fifth after my coming, in passing 
the Presidio garden I heard voices— 
it was Inez, and with her was Prol- 
ling, the Captain of the Danish frig- 
ate, tall, yellow-haired and _ blue- 
eyed. I had met him twice before 
and had thought him a pleasant- 
spoken man enough, but now as I[ 
stood there in the shadow of the 
rose hedge, I dug my finger-nails 
into my palms until they bled to 
keep from killing him. Frenzied I 
flew, I knew not whither, and two 
nights later I sought her out at a 
masquerade at the Presidio and de- 
manded the truth from her. Weep- 
ing she confessed that she no longer 
loved me, that her father had piead- 
ed his pledged word in vain, that she 
would never marry me. In what 
wild words I released her from her 
promise I know not, but I did release 
her, and as she sat there sobbing 
and I leaned over her, a_ hand 
clutched my shoulder, and I was 
thrown backwards, reeling against 
the balustrade of the veranda. It 
was the Danish Captain. He had 
spurned me. Sword in hand I threw 
myself upon him. Inez screamed. 
The merry-makers surged about us 
and separated us. 

At daybreak we met on a grassy 

















plot among the sand dunes, and at 
the first assault, as I sprang at him, 
mad with rage and jealousy, he ran 
me through the sword arm. I de- 
manded that we change swords to 
the left hand and continue the com- 
bat. Both seconds demurred. ‘You 
are losing blood too rapidly,’ they 
said. ‘What matters that,’ I cried. 
‘He struck me last night, I tell you, 
he struck me!’ Prolling advanced 
and said: ‘Don Luis, I was in the 
‘wrong last night. I was very hasty 
—I did not understand the situation. 
Pray accept my sincere apology!’ 
“Your corpse shall serve me as an 
apology, coward!’ I cried, and faint- 
ed. 

“My wound healed slowly, and 
then the fever seized me, and two 
months passed before, wan and 
trembling, I could totter from my 
quarters to the Presidio. One 
glance told the Colonel that I was 
in no case for further fighting. I 
asked to be relieved from active 
service, as I wished to retire to my 
rancho. ‘On one condition, my dear 
young friend,’ he answered. ‘You 
know all about the tides and cur- 
rents of the bay. Now Prolling 
Yes, I know there was some trouble 
between you, but that is all past— 
now Prolling, I say, has been wait- 
ing here a week or more, while I 
have hunted high and low for a pilot 
to take the frigate safely through 
the gate. If you will pilot her out 
she will tow your boat, and you can 
cut loose when you get opposite 
your rancho.’ He would have it so, 
and I consented. 

A southern gale howled through 
our rigging when I steered the frig- 
ate out, and my little boat danced 
in her wake like a cork in a mill 
stream. Captain Prolling watched 
me weather the northern point. 

“You have run us safe through the 
gate, Don Luis.’ ' 

“For that much, my word was 
pledged to my Colonel, Senor Cap- 
tain.’ 

“‘An ominous reservation,’ he 
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said, shrugging his shoulders, and 
went below. 

“At daybreak the frigate struck 
and was shivered on Point Reyes 
reef. Nota soul reached shore alive 
save I—may heaven have mercy up- 
on them and me! I was in my skiff 
when she struck and gained the in- 
ner bay beyond the bar through the 
breakers, half dead. I landed on my 
own ranch. At low tide, my In- 
dians visited the wreck, and I looked 
upon his dead face. He was drowned 
in his cabin like a rat. The frigate 
had heeled over and was fast break- 
ing up, but we lowered into our 
whale boat two massive oak chests, 
iron bound and very heavy, before 
the encroaching water warned us 
to abandon her. That night the 
storm broke out anew and raged 
for days, destroying every ves- 
tige of the wreck, but this I did not 
know then, for the fever held me 
in its grip and I was delirious. When 
I was able I opened the chests. They 
were full of gold—minted coins; 
ducats and English guineas chiefly 
—packed in bags, they weighed all 
told 476 Spanish pounds. I am grow- 
ing weaker—come closer—I must 
hasten to tell it all. I did not want 
this money. It was accursed. We 
—twelve trusty Indians anJj I— 
bore the treasure chests across the 
peninsula and buried them on the 
Isle of the Most Holy Trinity— 
deep—this writing will show you 
where—but, Little One—I charge 
you, dig not, unless you need the 
gold!’ And, so speaking, my uncle, 
Don Luis Manuel de Solis, passed 
away. 

“The remainder of my story, 
Senor, is soon told; nay, you can 
imagine it. The Americanos came; 
and first my money went, then my 
cattle, finally my lands. By 1864 
I found myself poor—not as poor as 
I am now, Senor—but ‘hard-up,’ you 
call it. I bethought me of the 
treasure—and with twenty laborers 
I camped upon the island and we 
dug and blasted for weeks, until 
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the soldiers came and bade us go 
away under pain of imprisonment. 
Since then, I have returned. here 
many, many times, and have dug 
and sometimes I have had others to 
help me, but now I am too poor for 
that, and for three years I have dug 
here all alone. My twenty-third 
plan has just failed, and yet it was 
a good plan. I divided the island 
into square plots sixty feet by sixty 
—and dug in every one of them; but 
I am not as strong as I once was. 
Perhaps I did not dig deep enough. 
Quien sabe?” 

“But the writing your uncle gave 
you. Did that tell you nothingr’ 

“Worse than nothing, Senor. 
That writing begins thus: ‘From 
the landing place go 20 paces due 
north; then go north-east 40 paces,’ 


and so on and so on. But that 
landing place, Senor; ah, where may 
it have been? No living man can 
tell. The landing place changes al- 
most every month—surely every 
year. Tides and storms heap up 
gravel here to-day and sweep it bare 
to-morrow. Freshets from the Sac- 
ramento river build banks of mud 
along the eastern shore, until now 
there is only one small beach upon 
that shore where a boat can land, 
and that grows :maller daily. Cliffs 
topple into the sea, obliterating 
beaches. The very shape of the 
island has changed since I first saw 
it.” 

Such is the story of old Ramirez, 
the treasure seeker as he told it. Will 
he find the gold? As he himself 
would say: “Quien sabe?” 





The Frenchman 


and the Rattler 


A Story of the Old West 





BY ANDREW MELONEY 


LD Joe Howard was in a 
reminiscent mood, when he 
came to town the other night, 

and among the many good stories 
he told at Casserly’s, was this one. 
It was brought out by a discussion 
as to what “ nerve” really was: — 

“You fellers may talk about 
nerve,” he said, “but about the ner- 
viest thing I ever see anyone do oc- 
curred back in the latter part of the 
fifties. I was trapping up in North- 
ern Wisconsin, and in the party 
was two Frenchmen, a feller named 
Joe Le Duc, and the other we called 
Pinchon. We were on our way back 
into the Sioux country, when one 
morning we dumped our kits out on 
a Macinac boat cover to dry. It had 
rained a whole ocean the night be- 
fore, and things were kind of damp 
like. After spreading the canvass 


out we made a fire to get something 
warm into our stomachs and it was 
while we were eating that a great 
big rattler worked himself out of the 
grass to sun himself on the cover. 
Le Duc and Pinchon discovered the 
snake, and Joe was for killing it. He 
picked up a stick to do so, when Pin- 
chon caught him by the arm in a 
hard grip. 

“*Joe Le Duc,’ he says, ‘we are 
called brave men. Now, will you try 
which of us is entitled to be called 
that way more than the other.’ 

“Le Duc imagined that Pinchon 
wanted to fight with him, and said 
if that was the case he would let 
him call himself what he pleased 
and just as brave as he pleased. He 
would rather take a drink with him 
than do anything else. 

“ ‘No, no, it is not fight,’ Pinchon 

















says. “But do you dare take that 
snake in your bare hands?’ 

“‘Never,’ says Joe. ‘I will fight 
Indians with you every time, all the 
time and as long as you please, but 
I will not touch that snake. I will 
not fight an enemy like that.’ 

“Well, then,’ says Pinchon, ‘no- 
body will ever say that I feared man 
or beast. If you, Joe Le Duc, will 
not catch this snake, I will.’ 

“We were all, six of us, gathered 
around the men by this time, and 
we told Pinchon he was crazy. One 
man tried to stop him and he told 
him that he would not be fooled 
with. Then we saw it was no use 
to say anything and we sat around 
in a circle and waited and looked at 
Pinchon and the snake. Everybody 
expected to see him stung to death. 
He rolled his sleeves up and laid 
himself down within three feet of 
the varmint. Then he moved his 
hand toward the snake as slowly 
as the hands of a clock, while it 
raised its head and looked him stead- 
ily in the eye, without making the 
slightest move to strike. 

“When Pinchon had advanced his 
right hand within six inches of the 
reptile, he snatched it up by the neck 
as quick as you can say ‘Napstick,’ 
and sprung to his feet holding it at 
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arm’s length. The rattler, after a 
few_revolutionls of the tail, fixed 
it around Pinchon’s neck with a 
tight grip and began to contract its 
body. 

“Though the Frenchman was very 
strong, we saw his arm commence 
to bend, and we could see the mus- 
cles stand out and quiver like they 
were palsied. His face was just 
the same except his eyes was hard 
like. In a few minutes he reached 
out with his left hand and caught 
the right wrist and struggled to keep 
the snake away from his face, but it 
was too strong for him. 

“At last we saw the head about 
six inches from his face, and I knew 
it was getting ready to strike. The 
sweat was pouring out all over me, 
but I could not have said a word to 
save my soul. Suddenly Pinchon 
cried out to Le Duc to save him. 
His nerve had failed, and he com- 
menced to shake. Joe ran to him and 
with one whack of his knife cut the 
varmint in two pieces, and just in 
time. Pinchon fell to the ground, 
holding the snake’s head in his hand 
and he looked just like a dead man. 

“That was what I call real nerve. 
That rattler was just seven foot long 


and had thirty-two rattles.” 





THE LOVE OF GOD 





BY EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 


Love in the sunrise purpling distant hills, 
Love in the song of birds, the hum of bees, 

And in the whispering wind and rippling rills, 
In mighty mountains and in sunlit seas,— 

But Love, too, it may be, in sordid task, 
That else one could not do; in noble strife 


For worthy ends—in righteous wrath . 
Each is for Love—thus Love inheres in Life. 
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The Pupils of Cecil Rhodes 


BY CALVIN DILL WILSON 


Calvin Dill Wilson. Born in Baltimore, 
Md. Grew up in Canonsburg, Washington 
County, Pa. Graduated at Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., and at 
the Western Theological Seminary at Alle- 
gheny, Pa. Author of “The Story of the 
Cid,”” “The Child’s Don Quixote.” Found- 
ed ‘‘Men’s Club” at Franklin, Ohio, a secu- 
lar and purely democratic club that has 
proved to be a social force and has been 
written about and modeled after as a means 
of uniting the men of communities with- 
out regard to class or creed distinctions. 
Has contributed numerous articles and 
stories to magazines and newspapers, ‘The 
Cosmopolitan,’”’ ‘“Lippincotts,” “The New 
England Magazine,’ “The Chautauquan,”’ 
“The New York Sun,” “The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat,” etc. Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Glendale, Ohio, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati. 


N the morning of June 15, 
1950, a messenger emerged 
from the telegraphic room of 

the British iron-clad Arion, and 
hastily handed a dispatch to the 
commander of the vessel. The Ar- 
ion was steaming into the Bos- 
phorus, in company with a fleet of 
forty war-vessels belonging to vari- 
ous nations of Europe. The order 
had been given to bombard Constan- 
tinople, and every ship had guns 
in position and gunners at attention 
for the command to fire. 

Sir George Barnes glanced hur- 
riedly at the message that had been 
placed in his hands, stool stock still, 
and then read aloud as if he would 
take in the full import of what was 
written there: “Stop where you are. 
Do not fire a gun. Edward 8th, for 
the Powers.” 

Sir George knitted his brows. 
“What does it mean?” he said. 
Then suddenly he realized that he 
must act at once. “Here, Captain,” 
he cried. “Signal all ships to an- 


chor. Fire not a gun. Be quick.” 

The Captain knew from the Com- 
mander’s tone and manner that 
something unusual had _ occurred, 
and the signals were given without 
delay, and in a moment answers 
came from all the ships, and the 
great vessels reversed engines, 
slowed down, cast anchor, and the 
fleet was motionless, save for the 
tossing of the waves. 

The threatening monsters had 
suddenly been chained like fierce 
dogs, and they chafed at their an- 
chors as the beasts spring to break 
the links that fasten them. 

Boats were lowered speedily, uni- 
formed officers leaped into them, 
the men bent to their oars, and soon 
were alongside the Arion. When 
these officers had touched the deck 
of the Arion, the question burst 
from all at once: “Sir George, what 
does this mean?” 

“I know no more than you,” Sir 
George replied, wiping his fore- 
head. “A wireless message from 
the King of England was taken by 
our operator. Here it is. It says: 
‘Stop where you are. Do not fire a 
gun . ” 

The group of officers stood 
amazed. They had orders from 
their Governments to take Constan- 
tinople. For this they had come to 
avenge their dead comrades and in- 
sulted flags. Turkey was to be 
wiped from the earth. 

Now, at the moment of beginning 
their attack, the command had come 
to the chief officer of the fleet forbid- 
ding action. The mystery was too 
dark for them. They could not even 
guess at its meaning. Their expedi- 
tion was brought to nothing. Their 
ships swung idly at anchor, and the 
great guns were silent. 

* * * * 


“Try the Idea. Test the Foun- 




















der’s judgment. Face the kings, 
and compel them to see their duty 
to the world.” The determined face 
of the Speaker, Sydney Stanton, 
would have been oppressive to men 
of less might than those in the ex- 
traordinary conclave of “The Sax- 
ons.” Energy, intellectual, moral, 
physical, was stamped and carved 
upon all in that group of one hun- 
dred Americans, Englishmen and 
Germans. 

“Provocation to war is, accord- 
ing to old ideas, serious,” Stanton 
continued. “The flags of Russia, 
Austria, Italy, Germany, America, 
England, have been insulted by the 
Turks; citizens of these nations 
have been killed. But to plunge 
the commerce of the earth into 
chaos, to slaughter soldiers, sink 
ships, trample harvests, to cut, burn, 
sink, wound, desolate, kill, will 
remedy no evil. Try the Founder’s 
plan. Bring the Idea to bear on 
the rulers. We have organized. We 
have our men over all the world. 
Ten thousand of us will act to- 
gether. We sway one hundred thou- 
sand leaders in many _ countries. 
The press is with us. The con- 
science of mankind is with us. We 
have a billion dollars in our treas- 
ury, ‘battalions of pounds sterling.’ 
Let us act together now and keep 
the world’s peace.” 

“We are agreed,” rolled out the 
deep-voiced German, Van _ Tryle. 
“Touch the button. Let ‘The 
Saxons’ act for the Peace of Man- 
kind.” 

One by one, the _ strong-faced, 
powerful men hurled forth their de- 
cisive, business-like sentences, ex- 
pressing the voice of Commerce 
against War. The plan of Cecil 
Rhodes had been carried out; picked 
men from America, the British Col- 
onies and Germany had now for 


many years been brought together 
for their course at Oxford. These 
hundreds had become 
gether as 
ideals. 


knitted to- 
friends with common 
The further suggestion of 
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Rhodes for the formation of a world- 
wide society, somewhat after the 
pattern of the Jesuits, had been 
realized. Then fortunes of Baron 
Hirsch and many other millionaires 
had been willed to this organization, 
for the maintenance of universal 
peace; and their society had been 
named “The Saxons.” 

The ideals of “The Saxons” were 
developments of those of Rhodes; 
for the Happiness, Peace and Pros- 
perity of mankind. The only point 
of resemblance between this. order 
and that of the Jesuits was in fact 
that both were world-wide societies 
scattered among the nations, all the 
members of which acted together for 
an ideal end. Of this organization, 
Stanton, an American, was presi- 
dent. The Committee of One Hun- 
dred, composed entirely of Oxford 
graduates under Rhodes’ plan, had 
been called together at Oxford in 
view of the threatened descent upon 
the Turkish Empire, by the injured 
nations whose flags and citizens the 
Turks had recently insulted. “The 
Saxons” foresaw in this imminent 
war a general European struggle. 
Their work had thus far been pre- 
paratory. The hour had now come 
for them to act. 

The insulted nations had declared 
war on June toth, 1950. Their na- 
vies had been sent to the Bospho- 
rus. 

At the hour when war was de- 
clared, the decision of the Commit- 
tee of “The Saxons,” in session at 
Oxford, England, was sent to all its 
members throughout the world. 

In an hour the machinery of “The 
Saxons” was at work to stop the 
war. 

* * ok o* 

“Your Majesty, “The Saxons,’ in 
the name of commerce,” said Stan- 
ton to the King of England and his 
cabinet, “urge that this declaration 
of war be withdrawn.” 

Stanton and his committee had 
been granted special audience, as 
they had presented a strong plea. 
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Their continental members were at 
the same hour in conference with the 
other powers concerned on the same 
errand, 

“Sir, your request,” replied the 
King, “is a strange one. You pre- 
sume to interfere in the operation of 
justice. Our flag has been dishon- 
ored, and our citizens slain. Turkey 
must suffer the consequences of her 
deeds.” 

“Your Majesty,” said Stanton, “it 
should not seem a strange request 
to ask for peace instead of war, to 
ask that lives be spared and prop- 
erty be kept from destruction, that 
treasure be saved for its natural 
uses.” 

“You speak in vain,” continued 
the King. “War has been declared 
after great provocation, and it will 
be pressed to a conclusion.” 

“But what conclusion, sire?” said 
Stanton. “Let me picture it. When 
Constantinople has fallen the armies 
of several European nations will 
take possession of Turkey. A di- 
vision will be called for. Jealousies 
will arise. A general European war 
lasting many years will follow. Stay 
before you precipitate such a result.” 

“It is too late,” said the King. 
“You foresee results more dire than 
will come. Turkey must be pun- 
ished. Honor demands it.” 

“Then, sire,” said Stanton, ris- 
ing, “it shall not be done. You must 
forbid this war.” 

“Ah!” said the King, angrily. 
“What is this? Who are you, sir, 
to speak thus?” 

“T, sire,” said Stanton, with great 
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dignity and calmness, “represent 
a society that controls the commerce 
of the world. “The Saxons’ forbid 
this war in the name of humanity, 
peace and commerce. Unless this 
declaration of war is withdrawn, 
‘The Saxons’ will boycott your coun- 
try and every country that takes 
part in this war. We will forbid 
trade with you in every part of the 
world. You cannot buy nor sell 
outside your island.” 

“What? What, sir? Gentlemen, 
what does the man say? Can this 
be done? Are “The Saxons’ so 
strong, so powerful as this?” cried 
the King. 

“Sire,” said the King’s counsellor, 
Lord Baron, “I am convinced that 
‘The Saxons’ can do what this man 
threatens, if they wish to do so. 
Nearly all the capitalists of the 
world are members of their organi- 
zation. They want peace. They 
foresee that the dismemberment of 
Turkey might mean a general Euro- 
pean war, lasting indefinitely. They 
can and will do what he says.” 

The King arose and walked back 
and forth. “So commerce has us in 
its power. There are no Kings or 
Governments any more. We are 
helpless. Very well, sir, if it must 
be, it must. Tell your ‘Saxons’ there 
will be no war.” 

“Where are the 
Stanton. 

“They are in the Mediterranean 
now. We can send messages to 
stop them,” said the King. 

Thus the sudden halting of the 
united fleet in the Bosphorus was ex- 
plained. 


ships?” asked 

















A COMEDY OF INDUSTRY. 





By F. LORENCE 


CHAPTER IX. 


On Fortune’s cap we are not the very 
button.__ Hamlet. 





UT Frances could not keep 
quite to herself even for this 
first evening of reunion the 
minds of the two men nearest to 
her. She could not divert Jason’s 
aim. Too deeply was he stirred to 
make possible the putting from him 
this thought of his deliverance. 
“To think, Frances, that it should 
be I—I, who can be clean and whole, 
body, mind and soul, before myself, 
and the world. Do you suppose a 
villain is a villain with greater ease 
to his conscience when he can wear 
clean clothes and inhabit a clean 
abode during his villainy? I don’t 
know myself, but when I look at 
this room in the barest approach to 
luxury—it’s clean and comfortable 
—when I see you sitting there, you, 
you, Frances, in the flesh and not 
the mere spirit of my dreams, when 
I touch your robe or hold your hand 
—I am ready to cry out with the 
wonder that it can be I who may 
take the comfort, I who am not a 
villain, a blackguard, a wretch of no 
place or use, and holding a good 
woman’s love only through her in- 
finite pity. Can you wonder that 
I am not willing to give up my re- 
venge? For revenge must come 
with the claim for self-justification ; 
a dead man’s memory must pay for- 
feit for the deeds of his life.” 
Jason’s pride, gloating over the 
vindication of his honor, colored his 
perceptions. He gave himself up 
to consolation and glorying in the 
presence and love of the woman 
who had loved him through his 
shame, but to whom his pride would 
not let him give the comfort of his 
care and presence. A divine elimi- 


nation of pride is forever being ac- 





cepted of woman; no sacrifice of 
pride, either divine or devilish, does 
man often make for her sake. 

Jason proceeded to relate how 
Delmar had stripped him of his 
name; how for a paltry gain of a 
score of thousands of dollars (a debt 
entered on the books as uncollect- 
able, in the conveyance, with out- 
standing bills, of a mine the mil- 
lionaire had sold) being paid after 
the sale was accomplished had been 
appropriated by Delmar; how he, 
Jason, acting as secretary, had re- 
ceipted for the money which was 
paid in coin, much of which he had 
noted and shown to Delmar as hav- 
ing ear-marks; how the new firm, 
finding that the supposed uncollect- 
able debt had been paid, demanded 
it of Delmar; how the rich man, 
having despatched it to his house by 
a messenger, denied having seen the 
gold; how, search being made, 
marked coins found in Jason’s be- 
longings, fixed accusation on him; 
how the messenger having disap- 
peared with his burden, Delmar was 
unable to pursue, lest he incriminate 
himself, and was compelled to pay 
the sum for which his secretary had 
receipted; how this had further in- 
censed the avaricious millionaire, 
and his innocent victim had been 
prosecuted with the greater venom; 
how in spite of this, Jason had been 
acquitted, but his innocence had not 
been established, and how the death 
of Delmar had made him despair of 
ever being set straight until he dis- 
covered, in one of his stage passen- 
gers, the man who had carried the 
gold away from the mine. 

How it was found, marvelously 
preserved, less only the few marked 
coins that his enemy had secreted 
on Jason. Fearful of using the 
money at the time it was acquired, 
the undiscovered thief had waited, 
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then had been convicted of a lesser 
crime, and remanded for the period 
that had elapsed since Jason’s trial, 
and only freed the previous summer. 
That ride on the stage had been the 
convict’s first taste of liberty, a 
short one. For Jason had _ recog- 
nized, in the trunk he was asked to 
help the passenger with, the chest 
which Delmar had lifted to the mes- 
senger’s shoulder. A smothered 
word in the dark had inadvertently 
revealed himself to the man; the 
blow, the struggle, the escape had 
followed. Since then Jason had 
watched the forest incessantly, now 
fearing that the man would appear 
no more, then believing that he had 
carried away the gold that Jason felt 
sure was to have been the cargo to 
take the place of that first load of 
rocks. Many as were the trails 
through that region, all of them had 
been under surveillance; he knew 
that whatever had been secreted in 
the neighborhood of the Forks a 
year ago, was there still, and so he 
watched, and the man had been sur- 
prised and taken red-handed. He 
was Jason’s prisoner now, bound 
and gagged in the stage itself, where 
Jason had left him until he should 
consult with Stratton upon what it 
were best to do. 

“Did you take to stage-driving to 
play detective, Jason?” asked Strat- 
ton, when his old play-fellow patron 
had made clear his identity. 

“First I took to it for the chance 
to collect myself. When a man’s 
had such a throw-down as I had, 
he’s puzzled what to do next. In the 
redwoods I believed I might think 
it out. Then, I had nothing to make 
a start with elsewhere. Not that 
the pay of a stage-driver would en- 
able a man to hoard. Once the pay 
wasn’t bad; now $20 a month is the 
average up here; some old drivers 
get $25 or $30, but they are few, 
and fifteen to eighteen hours is the 
length of a day’s work. No wonder 
most drivers get so shaped to their 
course that they couldn’t do any- 
thing else if they would. I meant to 
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haunt this region five years. If I 
had found nothing in that time to 
prove my case F; 

“And you’ve stood it three,” 
cried Frances. “Oh, let us take 
that thief to quick account.” She got 
up, excitedly, then her eyes fell on 
Stratton. He was ghastly white, 
and he stood perfectly straight with 
his fists doubled hard, -his arms 
thrust down at his sides as though 
he were shoving something with all 
his might. Again Frances perceived 
that her brother had a strong per- 
sonal interest in holding back Ja- 
son’s story. She divined the truth, 
and in an instant she had thought 
for two, her lover’s and her brother’s 
honor. 

“Boys,” she cried, “justice with- 
out mercy is a poor thing. The 
man who has done the greatest in- 
jury in this thing is dead; if his 
name is brought out now it cannot 
hurt him, but—the young daugh- 
ter e 

“Stop!” commanded Jason stern- 











ly. “Do not bid me relinquish the 
duty of _ self-vindication, even 
though a ig 


“A girl’s life be spoiled?’ Strat- 
ton hissed, springing towards Jason, 
with clenched fist raised. 

“What is the girl to you?” de- 
manded the other, fiercely. 

“A woman I would defend as I 
would my sister,” panted the lad. 

Jason’s face suddenly relaxed. 
“Shake, old man!” He held out an 
open hand. “That answer must dis- 
arm injustice if injustice to the girl 
were intended. But it is not. If 
you know her as I do, you know she 
is conscious that her father wronged 
many people. Where possible, she 
would have the wrong righted, else 
some other woman than herself 
might suffer; this time the woman 
would have been your sister.” 

For a second the two men stood 
gazing strangely at each other; Ja- 
son’s hand was still extended ; Strat- 
ton’s fist still raised. Not a line 
of determination in either face gave 

way; nothing was asked by either, 











hut into the eyes of both there 
came a promise, an assurance. Then 
the hands met as a little laugh from 
Frances came through the sound 
of tears. 

x * * * 

The horses were hobbled short 
while four riders stopped their fast 
night ride that one of them, the 
woman, might gather her strength 
a little and be warmed by a fire 
hastily built-for her. For three 
- hours they had been riding in the 
dark and at full speed, but Frances 
had suddenly swayed in the saddle; 
her numbed limbs and hands could 
not longer hold her in her seat. 

“Ride on without me!” she beg- 
ged, for she would not have the men 
miss the morning train at Ukiah; 
there would be none from Coyote 
before the following night, and 
twenty-four hours might lose Jason 
the counsel of the man who had ac- 
quitted him. 

But to leave her at dawn in the 
edge of the forest was impossible. 
They had come to a wild trail. Now 
it led through the densest belt of 
trees; then they picked their_ way 
over railway lines to make short 
cuts; once they took to a tunnel 
which would save them a steep 
climb, and the drip, drip of wet walls 
splashing loud above hoof beats, had 
made an uncanny sound. 

A line in the newspaper that Fran- 
ces nervously plucked as they talked 
had drawn attention: “The _ ill- 
health of. Judge Clews has deter- 
mined him to seek retirement from 
the bench.” 

Judge Clews had tried Jason’s 
case; if these later discovered facts 
were laid before him would not his 
openly made assertion that proof, 
not conviction alone, have estab- 
lished Jason’s innocence, _ carry 
weight? Could the Judge be 


reached before his retirement was 
effected? Then came Jason’s deter- 
mination to catch the morning train 
taking the prisoner with him. 
The man was held, unknown to 
himself, without warrant for arrest. 
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Jason had flourished a paper and a 
revolver when he had stepped out 
from the shadow and held up the 
man who had reached the Forks by 
trail soon after the stage had 
passed. No companion was with 
the fellow, and he had immediately 
recognized the inevitable. He led, 
as Jason’s emphasizing revolver 
commanded, to the hiding place 
where the coin was stored. Jason 
knew what he risked should the 
fellow have confederates about. He 
bade the man make a light; stood 
over him and saw him count the 
money, exactly the sum, less only 
the coins that had been used to 
incriminate an innocent person; de- 
manded some of the marked pieces ; 
was ready for him when the thief 
cautiously attempted an old maneu- 
ver, and a cold ring on the temple 
made the wretch protest and abject- 
ly obey. Then convinced that here 
was safely stored all the proof he 
needed, Jason marched away with 
the quaking tool of a rich man’s 
greed. The treasure he had to leave, 
trusting to what the man swore, 
that no human knew of its being 
there. 

Into town they had come quickly, 
thanks to a timely lift, and so, not 
long after, Stratton had arrived. 
And now the thief rode with them 
on this night raid closely watched, 
his horse’s leading rein fastened to 
Frances’s saddle, for his captors and 
her protectors should be left free. 

At command, when they stopped 
in the forest, he had gathered twigs, 
built the fire and blown it into blaze. 
As Frances warmed her stiff fingers 
and watched him, she could not 
keep from her face the pity his con- 
dition inspired. In passing her the 
man glanced down, saw her look, 
straightened himself, then bowed 
low: 

“A cap and bells! Yes, madam, 
now for me, then for another, who 
next? Quien sabe.” 

Through the sharp air of early 
morning they moved on again. The 
heavy, damp smell of decaying 
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leaves and dropping trees blew 
through the forest; the odor of the 
clean earth rose from the fields, pun- 
gent perfumes from eucalyptus and 
chaparral and scents of flowering 
things came from hedges and gar- 
dens as they neared the town. The 
shadowy indefiniteness and strange- 
ness of the night were done; day 
was come, and with it reality, the 
reason why they were here. 

They dismounted at a livery sta- 
ble, leaving the horses to be sent 
back to Coyote as agreed. Frances 
and Stratton, Jason despatched to 
a hotel; into a third-class restau- 
rant, as being a place more appro- 
priate for their condition, physical 
and moral, he took his man. On the 
train, too, Jason avoided the others, 
and sat with his prisoner in the 
smoking car. There was more 
need to be watchful where oppor- 
tunities to escape increased. Strat- 
ton came to relieve him, but he 
would not resign his place. 

“Birds of a feather, you see,” he 
muttered to the lad; “I’m one with 
my pal till proved a better, and the 
three years I’ve been in the wilder- 
ness makes all this seem about as 
strange as most dreams are. Queer 
to be going back to civilization this 
way. I say,” with a quick change 
of tone and a lighting of eye, “there 
are some dizzy people in these parts, 
eh? This town has grown with the 
railroad, it seems.” This as a trio 
of girls, gorgeously panoplied for 
morning outing, passing on the plat- 
form, threw into the window glances 
that might mean many things. A 
movement of his prisoner brought 
Jason’s eyes away from “dizzy peo- 
ple.” 

“Go back and look after Fran- 
ces,” he said sharply to Stratton. 
“Tell her I’m not fit to come near 
her; she can’t know me now. Beast- 
ly dirty all this—go back.” 

The long day’s ride tired many 
people’s muscles and some people’s 
nerves. To Jason, riding toward 
freedom, the hours dragged terri- 
bly; then he forgot to think of gain- 
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ing the long years’ aim in the long- 
ing for the freedom of the forest 
those years had given him. Now 
and again he would stretch his foot 
to take the break or lengthen his 
arms for the strong resting pull on 
the lines. Then, too, the absence 
of the blue goggles made the day’s 
glare, untempered by the shading 
trees overhead, a torment to his 


eyes. 
“Ruined my sight, I suppose,” he 
reflected. “It had to equal my 


other prospects.” 

To Frances and Stratton the ted- 
ium of the journey was different. 
He was distracted with thoughts of 
what must come to Claude. Of her 
he told his sister with the reserve 
of early manhood and with the open- 
ness of a life custom with his great- 
est confidant. And hearing him, 
her apprehension grew at what 
could be the outcome of this busi- 
ness to one or the other of the two 
who made life for her. 

But in time the hours and the 
train brought them to their jour- 
ney’s end, and the next day they 
were given private audience by 
Judge Clews. Jason conducted his 
prisoners, and the two men, alike 
rough and soiled of dress, stood 
together before the magistrate. 
Passing Frances, Jason had whis- 
pered: 

“Pardon once again, dear. I'll 
cease to look a tramp when this is 
over. Seems not just fair to get 
into decent togs while the other fel- 
low must be out of it. We must 
both show up as we have been.” 

The investigation proceeded. 
There could be no difficulty when 
the man made a complete confes- 
sion. He declared that he had not 
known the chest he was given to 
carry to Delmar’s house contained 
money until Delmar called him 
back to his private office and took 
from the chest a number of coins. 
“Strange, imprudent action,” said 
some one. 

“Oh, bosses are always doing that 
sort of thing,” the prisoner asserted. 














“They'll do a thing that ’ll sure kill 
’em if it’s known, and they just trust 
to luck that nobody seeing ’em is 
going to tell.” 

The man went on to show how 
the confusion of the day had di- 
verted attention from himself, and 
how he had got away to the place 
where he could hide the gold. Yes, 
the report of marked coins had made 
him at first fear to spend any, and 
later he had got run in for a con- 
siderable time; then since he came 
out he had been busy dodging this 
man who had found him when he 
was on the way to bring the gold 
from its hiding place. Yes, he knew 
Atwater, the secretary, had been 
accused, but he got off; there was 
no law looking for him, so why 
couldn’t he let another alone? No, 
it wasn’t his money, of course, but 
it seemed like Delmar was the first 
thief, and goodness knows he could 
not use it now, and had left enough 
behind him besides. 

“But he was a thief right enough. 
It’s good to call back sometimes 
what’s called you,” the man said, 
glowering at the door which was 
opening slowly. At this the Judge 
called out sharply: 

“I’m not in to any one, Jones— 
admit no one.” 

But some one was already admit- 
ted; some one who had heard the 
prisoner’s last sentences. 

“I must come in now, Judge 
Clews,” said Claude Delmar. She 
came swiftly up to the group in a 
soft rustle of dainty garments. “I 
heard my father called by a terrible 
name. I, only, can defend him, his 
name. Any one who has charges 
to make should make them to me.” 

At the silence that answered, she 
caught her breath, looking round ap- 
pealingly. Her eyes rested on Strat- 
ton and relief came with recogni- 
tion in her look; she made an eager 
step forward, her eyes questioning. 
He advanced diffidently, but when 
she held out her hand his own met 
it quickly. What he said might 
have fitly come from the Judge: 
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“Business men may have reasons 
for doing things that they cannot 
explain to every one.” 

The girl made a gesture of dis- 
sent. “Tell me why this accusation 
is made,” she demanded of the 
Judge. And he told her. 

“Then this man,” she said, indi- 
cating the prisoner, “was the robber 
of my father’s money, not yours, 
sir.” She looked at Jason. He as- 
sented, looking miserable enough. 
She went on: “Aind my father false- 
ly accused you?” He bowed, flush- 
ing deeply. “I am my father’s heir, 
yet what you have lost I cannot re- 
store to you?” The voice was full 
of tears. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Frances, put- 
ting an arm around the trembling 
girl, “it is not your fault.” Claude 
held to this new friend as she turned 
to the Judge: 

“If it might be, I should like this 
man,” looking at the prisoner, “to 
be allowed to go unprosecuted,” she 
said, “and the money that he took 
—to be given—will you tell me 
where it might be given?” she asked 
of Frances. 


CHAPTER X. 

What the girl, who would right 
her father’s wrong deeds felt, as she 
set about the effort, could only be 
guessed; she did not express her- 
self. But the young man who had 
made a brave and charitable attempt 
to cover the guilt of the dead, found 
that her gratitude was a lovely thing 
to have won, and he watched her, 
lavishly giving away her wealth, 
with a satisfaction that showed a 
singular lack of appreciation of the 
rewards of an acquisitive disposi- 
tion, 

Everything was made as easy for 
Claude as possible. The settlement 
of Jason’s matter was managed 
without greatly involving Delmar’s 
name. Stratton supplied the “Tllu- 
minator” with an “authorized” in- 
terview with Judge Clews, in which 
was said everything that could re- 
store him in the opinion of those 
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who had doubted the justice of his 
acquittal. 

‘Yo his rather scornful delight and 
Frances’s joy, an avalanche of good 
wishes and friendly remembrances 
were showered upon him, and some 
substantial business offers made 
him feel again that the world was 
not all injustice. 

Frances herself found she had be- 
come a personage. More, she de- 
clared, because of the sensation her 
announced engagement made, than 
through appreciation of the work 
people came to see in her studio. 
She was a novelty and therefore she 
was famous, “all without effort of 
mine; so it doesn’t count,” she 
laughed. The women’s clubs enter- 
tained her rapturously, and even 
the men’s “Painter's Club” made 
her a guest of honor at their annual 
banquet, with, of course, the usual 
expectation that she would pay for 
her dinner with a speech. Naturally, 
too, American art outside of Amer- 
ica would be the only acceptable 
theme. She was further compli- 
mented by the reporters who waited 
to take down every two out of 
a dozen words she would speak, and 
who immediately thereafter left as 
if nothing further that might occur 
on that occasion would be of inter- 
est to their papers. 

Frances’s neighbor at table, an 
ex-alderman or councilman, who 
had a fad for buying all the start- 
ling posters the “Painter’s Club” 
could supply, vociferously applaud- 
ed as Frances sat down. 

“Don’t you feel very much 
elated?” he asked, keeping up the 
general racket. 

“Yes, I’m doing my best,” she de- 
clared. Her voice was hysterical. 

“Your best, I should think so— 
doing your best!” 

“Yes, not to shout with the rest.” 

And afterwards there went forth 
from a man who had sat opposite 
these two and had heard their re- 
marks, the gentle rumor that “Miss 
Wylie, the artist, is just puffed up 
with conceit. Why, she says her- 


self that she wants to shout when 
she hears people praising her work.” 
But as there was no Department of 
Humor among the “Painters,” nei- 
ther this man nor Frances was of- 
fered the portfolio for it. 

* * * . 

“What have you done to yourself 
—have you found the fountain of 
youth?” asked Dr. Heard, appear- 
ing in the city and at her studio 
almost simultaneously. 

Frances’s welcome was so joyful 
he might have supposed himself the 
favored of men if he had not known 
certain things about Frances as well 
as his own hopes. 

“I am just happy,” she answered 
him, and then she told every- 
thing to this old friend. He was not 
looking over-well, she said when 
he had increased her happiness by 
the measure of his sympathy. 

“It is a long journey across the 
continent,” he answered, “one tires 
of it.” Then as he was leaving he 
asked: “Do you hear anything of 
our steamer friend, Miss Arnot?” 

Frances had not heard, but that 
night she wrote to Jane and Lil 
for news of Emily. 

* * ok * 

Meantime, Emily’s native land 
had not seemed very gracious to 
her. The promised letter was not 
at the Cosmopolitan when she 
called at that hotel for it the day 
after seeing her uncle and Mrs. Skin- 
ner drive away. It became pres- 
ently a puzzle what she should do 
for funds while this waiting contin- 
ued. She offered some embroideries, 
beautiful work that she had learned 
to do in France, to the Exchange 
Work Department of the Women’s 
Hotel, but it had to be inspected by 
a committee before it could be pre- 
sented to the board of lady mana- 
gers, for the collective and individ- 
ual approval of that body, and the 
exhibition of it for sale would, after 
that, have to wait upon other delay- 
ing forms as well as the ten thou- 
sand, more or less, articles already 
in the case, so that a chance to real- 
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ize anything that might buy her 
daily bread seemed somewhat re- 
mote. 

Then it was that Emily began to 
find it very wonderful to watch the 
expenditure of money so lavishly 
made in the shopping districts of 
the city. Fifty cents a day is not 
a great deal for a lodging, but it 
was so much the greater part of 
Emily’s daily proportion of income 
that she found meals a doubtfui ad- 
Time must 
be spent somehow, so she wandered 
in the shops with many other idle 
ones. She would have liked to be- 
come a shop-girl if thereby this un- 
certainty of what and how she was 
to live could be met. It was in the 
shops she saw the reckless outpour- 
ing of dollars whose number in pen- 
nies would have solved her prob- 
lem. Where did the money come 
from? And everywhere with this 
abundance went a terrible poverty 
beside which her own seemed afflu- 
ence, and she was made ashamed to 
find herself wishing for aught. 

But the habits of years have a way 
of putting in uncomfortable de- 
mands. When it has been the cus- 
tom to eat three times a day two 
meals seem slim fare; yet, when 
one of these has to be dropped, the 
memory of the two makes them ap- 
pear as having been a perpetual 
feast. Even one hearty daily meal 
can be remembered as satisfying 
when the allowance of food is re- 
duced to a few crackers washed 
down with cold water. 

Emily reached this point present- 
ly, and then she was mortified at her 
inability to pass restaurants and 
bakeries without an impulse to go 
in and demand food. Her humilia- 
tion reached its limit when she 
found one day that she had been 
standing for some time watching 
with the utmost intentness the ef- 
forts of a child to extract, through 
an area railing, some bread _ that 
could be seen in the garbage can 
within. Her breath of sympathetic 
telief when the youngster secured 
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a piece, brought her to herself with 
a shudder. Yet why be ashamed to 
take what was wasted? And oh, the 
food that was wasted every day 
while many went hungry! 

The next beggar she met appealed 
to her so strongly she gave him the 
few pennies she had in her purse, 
but she had no sooner parted with 
them than the fear of want attacked 
her so fiercely, her impulse was to 
snatch them back. A swift appre- 
ciation of humor in the situation 
came in time to prevent her doing 
so. She laughed. 

“Pennies aren’t wanted in Cali- 
fornia—only big money for the 
West. I'd have to get a nickel’s 
worth of food there,” she thought, 
and for a block or two she went 
smiling. 

Yes, it was certainly funny, this 
starving in a land of plenty and in 
good clothes. Not a bad way out 
of life either. Why on earth did 
people do dreadful things with gas 
and carbolic acid when it was so 
easy not to eat. Oh, dear, yes, very 
easy indeed! Emily was surprised 
that. anything had seemed hard or 
tragic a while ago, now the droll 
side was so evident. If her head 
hadn’t felt rather light and queer 
she would have been quite sure she 
was enjoying herself to-day in this 
great rich city. 

It was not quite so funny when 
the time came for her to make her 
daily inquiry for a letter. The ho- 
tel clerks had a singular manner 
when they said: “Nothing madam.” 
And it was strange they could be 
so sure without looking. And now 
the very last half dollar was in her 
hand; it would pay for this night’s 
lodging. What then? To be sure, 
there were her clothes and some 
pieces of jewelry, and there were 
pawn shops of which she had heard 
much and knew nothing; she feared 
them more than she did hunger. 

Of course, in all this time she had 
tried to find work. Two of her few 
dollars had gone to pay for regis- 
tration in the Employment Depart- 
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ment, but she had so many limita- 
tions that nothing was. found for 
her. She had no certificates or dip- 
lomas of teaching; she had no ref- 
erences; yes, she had taught music, 
but she had no “method”; yes, she 
spoke French fluently, but she had 
learned it under no one’s system; 
yes, she could do housework, but 
she couldn’t cook; besides, no one 
wanted a houseworker for only a 
few days, and she must start for 
California when the tickets came. 
Ah! there was a call for temporary 
workers as nurses and dressmakers. 
But she knew nothing about nurs- 
ing—except the common things, and 
though she could sew she could not 
cut and fit. 

These limitations made her case 
a difficult one to meet. She thought 
of the studio girls, and their ability 
acquired through years of prepara- 
tion, and in this land of special and 
trained workers, she felt herself to 
be only a useless gentlewoman with 
old world culture and accomplish- 
ments that valued little when ap- 
plied to the new world requirements. 
The superintendent of the employ- 
ment department saw her distress, 
when on this morning the list of 
help wanted again contained noth- 
ing that would suit Emily. The 
woman looked sympathetically at 
the girl a moment, and then burst 
out with: 

“My dear, you ought to get mar- 
ried—that’s the situation you are 
sure to be fitted for.” 

Then Emily went out and pawned 
her watch, thinking hard. 

She got ten dollars for the watch, 
a jeweled Geneva toy that had cost 
a hundred. Ten dollars to last an 
indefinite time, must be spent with 
caution. Emily had had fifteen 
when she landed four weeks ago. 
How recklessly she had spent, at 
first, a dollar and a half, even two 
dollars a day. No wonder the money 
went so soon. She would do better 
now. To-morrow she would leave 
the Woman’s Hotel and get a room 
she had seen—not a desirable one, 
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it is true, still a room, for $2 a week, 
and now she knew how to live rich- 
ly on twenty cents a day. But Rip 
Van Winkle like, she would, as 
“this was the first time” for feast- 
ing in many days, begin to-day by 
paying all of the twenty cents for 
one full meal. And if Uncle Billy 
continued silent, when this money 
was gone she would take a situa- 
tion. 

When she asked for a letter on 
the following day, an assurance, 
inspired, no doubt, by the con- 
sciousness of lessened need, won 
her more attention than usual. Or 
was it the fact that there was a 
letter? One? Why there were two, 
no, three! The clerk handed them 
out most politely. Not till she 
reached her room could she open 
them, then . 

One, postmarked Sacramento, not 
Jersey City, was from Uncle Billy. 
It contained passes over connecting 
lines of railway from New York to 
San Francisco, a perplexing maze 
of printed slips and rolls, signed 
and countersigned and stamped all 
over. There were a few scribbled 
lines on a bit of paper that wrapped 
up a check for a hundred dollars, 
and these told Emily to proceed 
Westward as directed and_ she 
would find something satisfactory 
at the journey’s end; signed “Un- 
cle Billy.” Not a word of his hav- 
ing been in New York, not a word 
of Mrs. Skinner. 

The other two letters were from 
San Francisco. “Miss Wylie, and 
Doc ” Emily hesitated _be- 
tween the larger and the smaller 
of the two envelopes, then opened 
the latter and read: 








“My Dear Stranger Cousin: 

“T have just heard from Miss Wy- 
lie of your having come back to 
America, and that you will return 
to California. Though I have never 
see you, I know a good deal of you, 
and I hope you know something of 
ime, for I think when we are just 
two women alone and akin, we 











ought, in some way to be quite near 
to each other. Do you not think 
so, too, and will you not come to 
visit me in my home on your first 
arrival here? Uncle Billy—whose 
cousin my father was—has been tell- 
ing me his plans for you, and I have 
coaxed him to lend you to me for 
as long as you will give me. Please 
come, though I am only a plain girl 
and very quiet, I greatly wish, as 
a kinswoman, to be the first to wel- 
- come you back to our dear State. 

With affection that hopes for re- 
turn, your cousin, 


CLAUDE DELMAR.” 


Presto, change! Emily had been 
used to this in the old days when 
a day, an hour, sometimes, made 
the difference between poverty and 
comfort, or even affluence. She had 
forgotten, in the twelve calm years 
spent abroad, how these things 
were. Now, all at once, she was in 
it again, and it did not stir her un- 
pleasantly; she was ready to meet 
it; it was the thing she was born 
to. As she opened the other letter 
it, occurred to her that the tragedy 
of living is the not getting from life 
all it has given one reason to ex- 
pect, and that living becomes a 
comedy when good, that has never 
been looked for, comes one’s way. 

“Who would have thought this 
morning that I should play in this 
sort of comedy?” and her lips were 
smiling as she began to read the 
third letter. It ran: 


“My Dear Miss Arnot: 

“Just a line to remind you, if you 
are still lingering in the East, that 
the West is all here and waiting 
for its own, though, unfortunately, 
it cannot go to fetch the East. Some 
of its sons, I find, would like to 
bring hither some of the daughters 
who linger too long away, and, is it 
impossible, think you, that the spirit 
of the East and the spirit of the 
West should find interest in many 
of the same things? 
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May I know when you mean to 
come, and where you may be seen 
when you are here? 

Faithfully yours, 
JAMES HEARD.” 
* * * * 

But when the continent had been 
crossed, and the new little cousin 
had welcomed and made much of 
her, when poverty was forgotten in 
continued luxury and old friends 
that had ceased to know her remem- 
bered her again, while those who 
had not forgotten were true as ever 
and some new ones seemed strange- 
ly near, Emily found that she was 
wrong—that an acquaintance can 
speedily feel he has become a friend 
and that a friend can very quickly 
become a lover, and that the sight 
of other lovers, both the young ones 
and those not—well, not so young 
—creates a singular longing to have 
and to hold for one’s self. 

Still, lest she should take a man’s 
love, and care, and best years and 
give him less than he gave to her, 
lest—having suffered starvation for 
a little and guessing what the real 
struggle for bread must be—she 
should let the curse of women, the 
fear of working for their own liv- 
ing, persuade her to make that sort 
of marriage which is not a step 
above the sales of the market place 
—because of all this, she hesitated 
even after the happy months of au- 
tumn had been followed by a glo- 
rious winter, and an abounding 
spring, and the man who sought her 
had become a kind of need in her 
life. Then she said to him: 

“Let me go out into the world and 
work, really work for awhile, as one 
ought to work who has nothing but 
what is given her. Let me learn 
the spirit of the West—industry that 
accomplishes—so that I shall not 
shirk if a task were mine to do. For 
a little while I want to labor as the 
masses have to labor—as my father 
did in the early days, as Claude’s 
father did, as Frances and many 
women do now. Let me learn not 
to be one to merely take and not 
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give—then I think, I think, I shall 
know how to love you.” 

And though Uncle Billy would 
have provided for her, and Claude 
begged her to wait for awhile, Emily 
knew it was labor only that would 
teach her what she needed to know, 
and James Heard also believed and 
waited. So she found and entered 
upon that which, when she needed 
it, eluded her but which she must 
grasp and conquer that she might 


THE 


realize more richly other things. 
ok * * * 

So plays ever the comedy of in- 
dustry about the world. Beginning 
in the region civilization first made 
for it in the East, it moves ever in 
its development to the confines of 
advancing and enduring effort. 
Here, then, on the Western boun- 
dary, we leave the actors in this 
little play, to work for themselves 
ever greater destinies. 


END. 





CURIOUS FACTS 





The canning industry of San 
Francisco is valued at $1,500,000 
a year, and that of the northwest at 
about the same figures. In San 
Francisco all kinds of cans are 
made, but in the northwest the in- 
dustry is mostly limited to cans for 
packing fishes and fruits. The tin 
is brought from the East, and is 
imported from China and Australia, 
China being the best market. Until 
five or six years ago “scrap” tin, or 
the remnants that could not be made 
into cans, was sold to the mines at 
$1 a ton for fluxing purposes. But 
the scraps are now shipped East to 
a new industry which “works over” 
old cans, something on the style of 
working over an old dress. The 
shippers receive $8 or $9 a ton for 
this “scrap tin.” A similar industry 
for utilizing scrap-tin and melting 
old tin cans has recently been estab- 
lished in this city. These reduc- 
tion works are employing the pro- 
cess used by a similar establishment 
in New York, and as it becomes 
more fully developed, all of the 
scrap-tin and old cans in this State 
and perhaps on the Coast will find 
a market in San Francisco. Hun- 
dreds of cans are daily thrown away 
and are hauled to the graveyard of 


refuse material in South San Fran- 
cisco. Scavengers gather these cans 
and melt off the solder and sell it 
to the canneries. Solder is an equal 
mixture of tin and lead, and was 
the only part of the old can worth 
saving until the discovery of this 
new process of “restoring” old cans 
in the East and the establishment 
of such reduction works in this city. 

There is now no longer a mystery 
as to what becomes of the old cans. 
They are rescued from _ the city 
dumps. A small percentage of raw 
wiaterial is necessarily combined in 
the process of working over in order 
to give the substance additional 
strength. The principal part of the 
product of the foundry is used for 
window-sash weights, ballast for 
boats, and balance-weights for ele- 
vators. When made into castings 
the weights are very hard, and when 
struck with a hammer, ring like 
steel. The spurs and fins are re- 
moved, the hammer being used for 
this work, as the cald chisel or file 
will not suffice. The fracture of the 
round sash-weights is smooth, and 
shows crystals radiating from the 
center like spokes of a wheel. On 
delivery at the reduction works the 
cans are first piled into a large iron 























grating, which is directly situated 
under a sheet-iron hood, which ends 
in a smoke-stack. The cans are 
then sprinkled liberally with crude 
oil, which is set on fire. This pro- 
cess burns off the labels, loosens 
the dirt, and melts the solder, which 
falls through the grating. It is then 
collected, washed and melted, cast 
into ingots, and sold to be used 
again. But some of the old cans, 
‘which are poorly made, and are 
merely lapped and soldered joints, 
melt apart entirely. These are sorted 
out, and the sheets forming the shell 
are straightened and “bound into 
bundles and sold to trunk-makers, 
who utilize them for protecting the 
corners of the trunk against baggage 
emashers. Button manufacturers 
also use them; they stamp from them 
the disks used in cloth-covered but- 
tons. The remaining portion of the 


cans, being machine-made, do not. 


yield to the heating process, or 
come apart. These are then loaded 
into large carts, taken to the charg- 
ing-floor on an elevator, and dumped 
into the cupola. Sometimes, an old 
wash-boiler or bundle of tin-roofiing 
is used, but old cans form the bulk of 
the material. Most of the cans are 
so light that they are blown out of 
the stock by the force of the blast, 
and a large screen is placed over the 
top to prevent the flying pieces from 
falling on the roof. 

This is a new industry in the 
East, and especially in this city, and 
its success and development will be 
~rzatched with much interest by the 
manufacturers of cans, and by those 
who now find profit in gathering old 
cans from the city dump, vacant lots 
and elsewhere. There is a large 
and new field for dealers in this 
waste material, and owing to the 
increased and increasing demand for 
cans, weights, etc., old cans have 
now a commercial value. 





Among the many relics of Eng- 
land’s naval heroes enshrined in that 
stately and appropriate repository, 
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Greenwich Hospital—a noble build- 
ing dedicated to a nobler purpose— 
few are more interesting, few attract 
more attention — the  astrolabe, 
or instrument for taking the altitude 
of the sun or stars, once belonging 
to the famous Drake. 

This instrument, constructed for 
Sir Francis when Captain Drake, 
prior to his first expedition to the 
West Indies in 1570, and subse- 
quently preserved in a cabinet of 
antiquities belonging to the Stan- 
hope family, was presented in 1783 
by the Right Hon. Philip, fifth Earl 
of Chesterfield, on his quitting Eng- 
land as Ambassador to the Court of 
Spain, to the Rev. Francis Bigsby, 
A. M., of Stanton Manor, Derby- 
shire, who had in the preceding year 
married the Hon. Frances Stanhope, 
widow, his Lordship’s stepmother. 
In 1812, that gentleman having rup- 
tured a large blood-vessel, in antici- 
pation of approaching death gave it 
as a token of affection to his younger 
brother, Robert Bigsby, Esq., of 
Sion-hill House, Nottinghamshire, 
the father of whom had the honor of 
presenting it to King William IV, 
by whom it was bestowed upon the 
Royal Hospital of Greenwich. 











One of the every-day incidents on a Peta- 
luma chicken ranch, but a curious fact to 
the world at large. 


The picture represents 
a@ wagon load of egg shells from an incuba- 
tor at Petaluma, the great California 
chicken raising town. 












Chester Bailey Fernald belongs 
to the West, belongs to San Fran- 
cisco, and the many admirers of his 
strong style will be pleased to learn 
of his new book, “Under the Jack 
Staff.” 

Mr. Fernald is one of the very 
best of short story writers. His 
charming style is possessed by few. 
In this new book of tales of the 
sea there is power and mystery. 

The chapter titles are catchy and 
hold the reader at first sight. In the 
“Yellow Burgee”’ is this bit: 


“Brawney Thompson, with his 
beautiful nasal voice, would sing 
words to music spliced by Brawney 
himself, while laying awake to 
think of Madeleine, like: 


‘The first I knew I had me tears, I 
found me eyes afloat, 
To see the Stars and Stripes at 
Guan-ta-na-mo; 
The first I knew I had me heart, 
I found it in me throat, 
To see the Stars and Stripes at 
Guan-ta-na-Mo, 


which would start with the stamp- 
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ing of feet and end with silence; for 
all the rhymes that Brawney wrote 
would finish sad.” 

And again: 

“What name sir?” says the mar- 
ine, polite as a dancing-master, and 
aching to push him in the counten- 
ance with his piece. 

“What name?” says the knee- 
breeches, “Aint me face been printed 
enough, with me biography? Don’t 
ye read? I’m Ruhlamar,’ says he, 
with a pause to let it sink home— 
‘Kuhlamar, the War Critic of the 
‘Daily Flash,’ says he, staring at the 
rifle, and ignoring the cold eye in 
the white breeches behind it. ‘I 
never met such a crazy devil at the 
door of the Pope!’ says he. 

“And says the marine, stiff as St. 
Peter: “Tell the deck one of them 





reporters ‘Reporters!’ says the 
knee-breeches. ‘What brand of 
laughing stock are ye? Don’t ye 


know I’m the Special Envoy of the 
‘Daily Flash’!” 


Guardedly the author of “Typical 
Elders” says that the Elders and 
Deacons of the present day novel 
are held up to contempt and ridi- 
cule. They are supposed to emerge 
from the pages of the latter-day 
literature as fools or scoundrels. 
The book is supposed to repudiate 
a baseless accusation on a respect- 
abie element in all communities. 

It is well to remark that the bril- 
liant writer does not deem it neces- 
sary to defend any one but the 
Protestant semi-cleric. The book 
deals with personal reminiscences of 
heroism and self-sacrifice. The pic- 
tures are all life-like and any one 
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may read the story of “Typical El- 
ders and Deacons” with profit and 
pleasure. There is the least suspi- 
cion of cant, but not enough to be 
chjectionable. 

James M. Campbell. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York and London. 
$1.00. 


“The Being with the Upturned 
Face” is a series of essays. The 
title suggests the morgue and the 
eleven chapters of the book, couched 
in the best of English, have no se- 
quence or beginning. The chapters 
are headed: “The Great Elliproid,” 
“The Immense Shadow of a Man,” 
“Savages in Training for Angels,” 
but the chapters have only a bow- 
ing acquaintance with their titles. 
This volume reminds the reviewer 
of a man who purchased a job lot of 
buildings at a world’s fair, and then, 
selecting the best examples of na- 
tional architecture, built for him- 
self a house from the debris. This 
would be highly satisfactory to the 
man making the purchase, but 
scarcely in good taste and not like- 
ly to please any one with a fair re- 
gard for the technically correct. 

John Alfred Woods, Brownell, 
Silver & Co., New York. $1.00. 


“The Yellow Van” treats of the 
rural districts of England. Richard 
Whiteing has not given anything 
to the public since writing his “No. 
5 John St.” and the reading public 
will appreciate the “Yellow Van” 
the more because of this fact. His 
style is easy and this volume is full 
of comedy and pleasant bits of hu- 
man interest. 

The book has a purpose, which 
is more than can be said for nine- 
tenths of the books that come to 
the reviewer. It will set men to 
thinking—and debating. The con- 
trast between the life of the great 
real estate owners of England and 
that of their tenants in the country 
districts, is the motive of this clever 
book. 

Richard Whiteing. The Century 
Co., $1.50. 
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Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis has writ- 
ten a novel entiled “The Boss.” Mr. 
Lewis is a versatile writer, and his 
description of the minor workings 
of the great political parties in New 
York brings out their crimes and 
corruptions in a bright calcium ef- 
fect. This story, which offers. ob- 
vious opportunities for the unex- 
pected and dramatic, is meeting with 
an unprecedented sale, according to 
the reports received from the pub- 
lishers. The reviewer found it of 
great interest, and Mr. Lewis is to 
be congratulated on this book, and 
on the fact that he seems to have 
effectively broken away from the 
leading strings of the Hearst co- 
terie. 


Seumas Mac 
Manus has 
made his 
name a 
household one in the United States 
and in fact in all English speaking 
communities, and all readers will 
receive his new book, “The Red 
Poocher,” with a keen pleasure. 
Certainly no Aryan or Greek min- 
strel ever told of the exploits of a 
primitive marauder with more un- 
conscious admiration of bold and 
ingenious rascality than does Mr. 
MacManus’ companion. And we, 
too, see the Red Poocher through 
the eyes of the game keeper. He is 
a diverting rascal, chiefly because 
Tomas is a diverting victim. The 
latter’s good humor is pure Celtic, 
so irrepressible that it has aided in 
causing his dismissal from his po- 
sition. He could not follow the 
maxim “that a madman and an Eng- 
lishman is two who shouldn’t be 
joked with.” “The Red Poocher,” 
who is masquerading as a gentle- 
man, boldly excuses the acts of the 
suppadsedly absent outlaw on the 
ground that his victims are too 
“easy.” “It is the know nothin’ 
amadans of Englishmen who take 
the shootin’s here that is the cause 
of all the poochin’.” MacManus 
ranks with Lover and Lever, and 


Seumas MacManus 
Again. 
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were it not for the continual pres- 
ence of the dialect he would be just 
as enjoyable to all readers. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price, 75¢c. 


Winthrop Packard 


For Young adds one to the 
People. many stories for 
boys for the holi- 

day season. Many a youthful eye 


will brighten at the tale of the 
“Young Ice Whalers,” and this book 
should be of paramount interest to 
the young people of the Pacific 
Coast, as it deals especially with the 
perils of navigation in our own 
Northern Ocean. And it is not all 
peril, but the author has cleverly 
woven in a vast amount of pleasure 
in this well illustrated volume. 

Besides having an exciting time 
shifting for themselves the hero and 
his friend, two Massachusetts boys, 
learn a great deal in a very practi- 
cal way about the whaling indus- 
try and the habits of the whales, 
the life of the Eskimo and the In- 
dian of Alaska, the ways of animals, 
and the character of the country, 
and the Northern Seas. There are 
numerous good illustrations. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.20. 


Price, 


“Lingo Dan” is 
the story of a 
college-bred bur- 
glar, tramp, thief 
and philosopher. It is a pipe dream. 
It is put up on a most comprehen- 
sive “echafaudage,” and will inter- 
est the reader from cover to cover. 
Pollard is clever, but it was not a 
clever thing to dedicate the book 
to the has-been satyrist, Ambrose 
Bierce. Time was when such a dedi- 
cation might have caused a ripple of 
inquiry. Bierce has passed from the 
arena. He belongs to those unburied 
things that cry aloud for the un- 
dertaker. Many San Franciscans 
will remember “Lingo Dan” as an 
old friend. Pollard first ventured 
him on the public as far back as 
1894 in the Argonant. 

The Neale Publishing Company. 


Breaking Out 
of Pollard. 


Overland Monthly. 


“Lesley Chilton’s” 
Une Femme advanced opinions 
Arrives. do not prevent her 
falling in love with 
a man of opposite ideas. She never 
gives these up, however, even when 
she finds it necessary to give up her 
personal independence. The book 
is a love story, and the author has 
proven herself the master of the 
art of writing natural conversation. 
The story is located almost entirely 
in New England, with an excursion 
to New York. There is an abun- 
dance of humor in the story of 
Lesley Chilton. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 


This has_ the 

Florestane the charm of an old 

Troubadour. friend, Aucassin 

and Nicolette, 
except that it is not told in the “lan- 
gage” of the “jongleurs.” Yet it 
is a quaint and a sweet tale, and it 
has the particular sparkle of old vin- 
tage. It is full of the phrasing of the 
olden time it describes, and _ the 
reader is taken on a trip to Florence, 
where he meets with Dante and Sor- 
tello, his friend and mentor. But 
the main tale is in Bellefranche and 
relates to the loves of Florestane 
and Biatriz. There is none of the 
song-story so cleverly told into Eng- 
lish by Andrew Lang in “Aucas- 
sin,” and yet the whole story is very 
like a song. 

“The song,” said I, smiling, and, 
withal, pleased that I was thus able 
to whet his appetite the more, “was 
writ by a girl; a troubadour maid, 
Biatriz of Bellefranche, of the 
Court of the Princess Melicendra, 
who is so famous a poet, in spite 
of her tender years that there is no 
man living who could add or take 
away one word from what she 
writes.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “it is the 
same. I knew it could be no other. 
Songs of hers have been sung here 
before now, have they not?” 

And this is the way that Flor- 
estane des Baux sought for informa- 








Book Lore. 


mation regarding Biatriz. 

“You know her?” he asked. 

“Verily do I,” I replied; “for she 
and I are of the same town, and 
many of her songs have I sung in 
many places.” 

“Master Jongleur,” said the youth 
somewhat slower and a little shame- 
faced, “I am of a mind to go with 
you to your town of Bellefranche, 
if you propose returning there 
soon.” 

And then I looked closer at the 
handsome youth. 

By Julia Addison de Wolf. Dana 
Estes & Co. 

This little book, 
Conversations as its title indi- 
Homophonic. cates, is based 
upon the similar- 
ity in sound and in signification of 
the principal words used in the sen- 
tences. That this will aid the mem- 
ory is undeniable. Cannot a person 
remember a word in a foreign lan- 
guage which sounds like one in his 
own and which méeank the same 
thing, more easily than he can one 
which sounds differently? 

The conversations are arranged 

under different headings: 
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tion, The Time, The Weather, The 
News, etc. Also covering the vari- 
ous situations and emergencies of 
travel: Before Sailing On Board a 
Steamboat, Landing, at an Inn, Tak- 
ing Furnished Rooms, Traveling 
by Railway, Breakfast, Dinner, Tea 
and Supper, Interviews with a Tai- 
lor, Shoemaker, Physician, Book- 
seller, etc—in all thirty-one head- 
ings. Also cardinal and _ ordinal 
numbers and divisions of time are 
given, whether homophonic or not. 

C. V. Waite & Co., Chicago. Price, 
$1.00. 


“Andy Barr” deals with the lives 
of two boys up to the time when 
they fight for their country in the 
Civil War, and woo and win their 
sweethearts. The highly original 
and home-spun figure of “Uncle 
Andy” will alone make this a re- 
markable book. The quaint sayings 
of Andy will be relished by every 
reader, while the plot, leading to the 
revelation of the history of this wise 
old cobbler, will closely hold the at- 
tention. 

Lothrop Publishing Company, 


Saluta-$1.50. 





EDITORIAL 


The Russian Bear is about to en- 
joy the feast of chrysanthemums. 
A San Francisco editor creates an 
epigram: “It seems as though Fate 
had come around from the North 
to foreclose on the hopes of the 
world.” Isn’t it pretty? When this 
editor writes it is for personal con- 
sumption, for no one else would be 
gullible enough to believe that the 
continued occupation of China by 
the Chinese is the “hopes of the 
world,” on which there seems to be 
a mortgage. 

The editor of the Overland 
Monthly is optimistic enough to be- 
lieve firmly that every step taken 


NOTES 


in China by Russia is a step for 
civilization. He believes’ that 
Dalny, the free town of Manchuria, 
is the epitome of twentieth century 
business ability, and that it marks 
an immense stride in advance of all 
other nations in the Orient. Russia 
has placed every one on the same 
footing in the new city. Its stone 
buildings, its street railways, its 
docks, its magnificent residences 
only await its inhabitants. It is a 
city, the Queen of the Orient, wait- 
ing the pulse of life. And life will 
come, and under the protection of 
the most autocratic government in 
the world, the freest city in the 
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world will operate. _ From. within 
its walls and from its government 
the Celestial is forever barred. 

It. would pay the most advanced 
New Zealander or American to 
study the government of Dalny. 

And while we are upon Oriental 
subjects, let us quote from the same 
editor: 

“General J. P. Sanger, chief of the 
Philippine census, says that Uncle 
Sam has acquired 7,000,000 civilized 
subjects and 600,000 uncivilized in 
the islands of the southern seas. It 
would be interesting and possibly in- 
structive to discover how he made 
the distinction. To everybody else 
who has traveled to our new pos- 
sessions all Filipinos look alike, and 
if they are civilized it must be a 
new brand.” 

How does an editorial, such as we 
have quoted, serve? 

Is it supposed to be wit to sa 
insulting things regarding the Fili- 
pino? Is it the intention of this 
editor to advance his theory of a 
lack of civilization among the Fili- 
pinos as a truth?’ That is not pos- 
sible, for all travelers know that 
there is a large percentage of well- 
educated and civilized people in the 
Philippines. 

Granting that the figures of Mr. 
Sanger are an exaggeration: is it 
good policy to contemptuously libel 
a super-sensitive population? The 
same writer was lauding the same 
people as the most civilized of all 
Orientals some years ago. 

The Filipino has given proof of 
his civilization. Manila enjoys less 
crime than San _ Francisco, with 
about the sanye population. The 
islands are at peace. A long-mis- 
governed people is at last seeing a 
faint glimmer of the light of pros- 
perity and national happiness ahead. 

The machine shops are humming 
with industry, the export business 
is nearly trebled, the judiciary is in 
the hands of the native-born. The 
executive arm of the civil govern- 


ment is all native. The civil officers 
and office holders are seven-tenths 
native, and above all, the people are 
happy: happier than for three cen- 
iuries? Why call them all uncivil- 
ized? 


The Sunday Magazine, that mis- 
named adjunct of the Sunday paper, 
is becoming more and more degen- 
erate. The public looks at it 
askance. Poor printing, bad draw- 
ing, vile typography, and worse lit- 
erature, is in fact telling its own 
story. 

The Sunday Magazine is now as 
unpopular as once it was popular. 
There was a time when it amused, 
but never instructed. To-day it is 
openly criticised, and by the very 
people who showered favors upon 
it. It is now objectionable to the 
owners themselves. The garish color 
work and poor drawings are 
proper prey for the unenlightened. 
It has had its day, and we can only 
regret that, no matter how bad and 
improper, it is an institution, and, 
therefore, will last some time before 
we can pronounce the “requiescat 
in pace.” 





OAKLAND—CALIFORNIA 


The October number of the Over- 
land Monthly containing the article 
on Oakland, a great metropolis, has 
been copied far and wide. The 
people of Oakland testified to the 
efficiency of the magazine’s efforts 
by purchasing this number as rapidly 
as it could be delivered to the news 
agents. 





The December number will con- 
tain a fine half-tone of the interior 
of the new ferry building, taken by 
flashlight, showing the thousands of 
people who enjoyed the ball given 
by the Carmen’s Social and Benev- 
olent Society at the opening. This 
picture was taken expressly for the 
Overland Monthly. 
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CAPTAIN C. F. SHOEMAKER 
Chief of United States Revenue Cutter 
Service. 








CAPTAIN J. W. COLLINS 
Engineer in Chief United States Revenue 
Cutter Service. 


(See “Our Coast Police,” page 371.) 





Social-Political Status 


of a President's Wife. 





There is a question of interna- 
tional etiquette that sooner or later 
will have to be settled. It is the 
position in public functions of the 
Presidents’ wives. With two of the 
greatest nations of the earth repub- 
lics; with the exchange of visits by 
the rulers of the earth becoming 
daily more frequent, it cannot much 
longer be delayed. It is a matter 
in which there is very little prece- 
dent, because Presidents are a mod- 
ern invention. 


The Republics of the Ancient 


World and the Middle Ages had no 
such office, unless the Doge of Ven- 
ice is considered a medieval proto- 
type; but if there is no precedent to 
guide the rulers of to-day, on this 
very important subject, common 
sense and analogy will furnish a 
solution of the problem. 

Although the rulers of France and 
the United States are called Presi- 
dents, while those of England and 
Germany are known as King and 
Emperor, there is no question that 
Loubet and Roosevelt are both po- 


8 
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litically and socially the equal of 
Edward and William, and should 
the former visit the latter they 
would be received on just the same 
footing of equality as though Ed- 
ward had called on William, or the 
Czar had visited the King of Italy. 
So long as they are in office Presi- 
dents are fully equal to monarchs. 
When they are no longer in office, 
they are, of course, only private 
citizens, although Disraeli directed 
that General Grant, when he visited 
England at the close of his term as 
President, should be treated and 
given precedent as though he were 
an ex-monarch. 

If a President while he is in office 
is to be treated as a monarch or ruler 
his wife should, by analogy, be treat- 
ed as a queen consort. Queens have 
no real power, unless they rule in 
their own right or as regents. True, 
they are crowned at the same time 
as their husbands, but that cere- 
mony is simply a recognition of the 
fact that they are the wives of mon- 
archs. The coronation has to-day 
at least no political meaning or im- 
portance. Caroline was as much 
Queen-consort after George IV 
slammed the door of Westminster 
Abbey in her face and forbade her 
attending the coronation ceremony 
as though she had participated in it. 
If the Queen-consort’s position is 
due entirely, as it undoubtedly is, 
to the fact of her being the ruler’s 
wife, and a President is the equal 
of a king, and is so treated by his 
fellow rulers, it is evident that Mrs. 
President should be treated exactly 
on public occasions as a Queen or 
Empress. 

When the Czar visited Paris some 
years ago, the Czarina, it is under- 
stood, refused to ride with Mrs. 
Loubet or to treat her as an equal. 
Other monarchs when visiting 
Paris, avoided the difficulty by leav- 


ing their wives at home; and Mrs. 
Loubet did not accompany her hus- 
band on his visits to either the Czar 
or King Edward for the same rea- 
son. While we are not likely to 
have any royal visits to this country 
very shortly, yet undoubtedly they 
will sooner or later occur, still there 
is no question but that the American 
people will expect and demand that 
the wife of their President shall be 
treated in every respect as the per- 
fect equal of any royal female visit- 
ors. They would not brook any 
claims of superiority on the part of 
the foreign ruler over their Presi- 
dent; and they would not allow any 
difference in treatment or precedent 
between the wives of the two rulers. 
France should take the same posi- 
tion, and demand that her “First 
lady of the land” should not be con- 
sidered as inferior to the wife of any 
monarch in the world. As a matter 
of fact, President’s wives average 
far higher as women of morality 
and wifely virtue than many Queens 
who might be mentioned in the his- 
tory of any European country. 

The Decay in Newspaper Art was 
never more evident than in the re- 
cent exhibition in San Francisco. 
There was a large attendance, and 
the public was generally satisfied. 
The exhibition was not what it 
should have been. While much ex- 
cellent work was shown, there was 
much that was very, very poor. 

There was plenty of evidence of 
the imitative quality among artists. 
Why should plagiarism and down- 
right theft be tolerated in an artist 
any more than in a writer? 

A writer would be ostracized who 


stole an article or who plagiarized 
a poem, and yet the artist, pampered 
public pet, is not only tolerated, but 
praised when he exhibits thinly 
veiled copies. 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACKH 


NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY. 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain—Illustrated, 

eer Tee TTT Ce Frederick A. Ober 
A Watch with a History—Illustrated,...... N. 8. Olds 
A Journey Among the Stars—Illust’d, Frank W. Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem,....Hben E. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met—Illustrated, 

PEORDAREE C0405 aK QRS Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem,...... Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated,....H. M. Albaugh 
Abandoned Farms—Illustrated,..Howard W. Coggeshall 
The Three Oregons—Illustrated....... Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illustrated,.... 

HEE CA Me a OnE s ae wae George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illust’d, Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illustrated, Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—lIllustrated,............. Will G. Steel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem,.......... Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland—lIllustrated,..Charles B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—lIllustrated,..Jane W. Guthrie 


The War Eagle—lIllustrated,.......... Mary L. Austin 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated,...Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated,...... Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—Illustrated : 
Old Fort Putnam,.......... William J. Lampton 
Cearter Gak CBRIF,. 000.0060 s000% Bessie H. Dean 


The Confederate White House,....Herbert Brooks 
SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers. or by addressing 
GEORGE H. DAnIExs, Publisher, 

Room 15—A, 7 East 42d Street, New York 


LOSS It 


The Light Running YOST 
is easy to operate. 


Its Beautiful Work is 
easy to read. 


Our Unusual Catalogue is 
easy to understand. 














Why not send for the Unusual Catalogue 
and learn of the Beautiful Work done by 
the Light Running Yost? Sent free. 














vet Writing Machine Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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“THE SAHLIN” 


Cultivates Naturally the 
Straight Front and Erect Figure 


The garment identified by moins no 

hooks no clasps no laces, no str 

no heavy steels The genuine has the 

name “‘Sahlin” stamped on every 

garment. No corset ‘8 necessary, as it 

s A CORSET AND FORM COM- 
INED ” 

It isim 
osst- 
le to 

state 

here all 
ofits 
many 
merits 





Patented July 26, 1898 
Write for free catalogue and 
circular containing interesting 
literature ‘“‘ How to Wear & 
Corset.” Every form gueran- 
teed. Price $100 and $1.5". 
If your dealer hasn’t them. 
order direct, giving bust and 
waist measure. and length of 
waist under arm. 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 


42 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ills. 


a 
\ Li 
paper 


Patented Feb 20, 1900 





How to Be Beautiful. 


** * To look beautiful isa duty which the fair sex owes 
buth to themseives and their friends ’ said one of the wise 
men of modern times, ‘aud with the discoveries of modern 
scientists here is nv good reason why they shouldn’t per- 
form that duty. Every one should do all in his or her 
power to supplement nature inAdorning the person, and 
while it {s true that a fine complexion is not given to all, 
yet the work of nature, not always beautiful, may be im- 
proved upon in many ways.’ The many thousands 
who have been benefited by Dr. T. F. Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream, or Magic»! Beautifier, appreciate this, and know 
its value as acosmetic They know that a skin that is 
freckled, tanned, pimpled or moth-patched can be made 
like the new born babe’s, It has been recommended by 
physicians for those who will use toilet preparations, and 
the Board of Health has declared it free from all injurious 
properties. All druggists and faney goods stores appre~- 
ciateits value and keep it for sale.”—Ihe Mail and Ex- 
press, New York. 


SHORT AND SWEET, HARD TO BEAT. For, yqune 


for the asking. Write at once. Western Novelty Co, 
905 D. Street, MeCook, Nebraska. 
logue of over 2000 plays. 
Th 


PLAY e Dramatic Pub ishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 40 W. 28th St.,N. Y. 


THE COFFMAN 
$5.00 








Dialogues, Recitations and other 
Entertainments, Send for free cata- 


TYPEWRITER 


Simple. light. durable. accurate. Supplies the demand for a 
first class machine at a low price. Write for description. 


BOYER & PRICE, 537 W. 6Ist St. Chicago 
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V aricocele Cured al Home 


PAINLESSLY, RAPIDLY & PERMANENTLY 


Men suffering from weakened nerve force, constant 
depression, gloomy forebodings, fast becoming un- 
fitted for active business life, fail to attribute their 

deplorable state to the proper cause. They know 
they have Varicocele as they have suffered some 
discomfort on account of it, particularly while 
standing. But the evil effects due to Varico- 
cele are so gradual that they neglect it until the 
entire system is undermined and they are forced 
to realize that something must be done to pre- 
vent them from breaking down completely. To 
such sufferers I say, don’t fall into the hands of 

Quacks—don’t submit to the knife—don’t pay 
enormous sums to so-called specialists. After 
an exhaustive study of pelvic and nervous dis- 

)} eases extending through my entire medical life, 
{ became convinced some years ago that Vari- 

cocele was the foundation of almost all nervous 

} breakdowns among men. I then bent every 

energy toward the discovery of a cure for this 

disease, and two years ago succeeded in per- 

"\ fecting and patenting a simple mechanical de- 
yy vice with which I have since cured 3621 cases, I 

guarantee this device to cure any case of Vari- 
ecocele without inconvenience or loss of time 
from business. 


I will send sealed my treatise on the 
cause, effect and cure of Varicocele, to 
any sufferer FREE OF CHARGE, or 
my device in a plain sealed package, 
prepaid upon receipt of $2.00. 


MARK M. KERR, M. D. 
336 Park Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A. ZELLERBACH & SONS| 
SOZODONT 


PAPER, tai Kinas TOOTH POWDER 






















For 53 -- — Dentifrice of 
Quality. lutely Non-Acid 
416-426 Sansome St., S. F. Ho Waste. No Grit 
Hew Patent Top Can 25c 


Los Angeles Branch—311 N. Main St. 


— 
The Stage Aspirant, Magazine 


Are you interested in the theatre? The Stage Aspirant will tell you facts 
about it you would like to know. Contributions from the most famous actors 
and actresses, telling how stage successes are won and how to enter the 
profession. Sumptuously illustrated. Many other Features. Published 
Monthly. Subscription $1.00 a year. Single copies 10 cents. Published at 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 











